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THE COURT, THE COUNTRY, AND SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


WE put aside for a brief period our more philosophical abstract specu- 
lations, to consider specifically the phenomena of the political world, 
over which a great change has lately passed. When we last looked at 
it, Lord Palmerston and M. Thiers were squabbling about the Eastern 
Question, which, nevertheless, we plainly perceived that Providence 
was settling in its own way; and, accordingly, as our manner is, we 
transcended the field of petty strife, and dared believe in a divine 
purpose,—beyond, above, and before it,—which would at no distant 
date, be feebly imaged in some compromise necessarily to be effected 
between the antagonist parties. One thing to us was clear and 
certain, that England occupied a mid point between extreme opposites, 
and that, whatever ministry we might serve under, the policy of this 
country could be none other than ConservaTive. 

Political events have since occurred, but we have not even noticed 
thera—for we knew that they were and could be only of an accidental, 
not an essential, character. They were but chaotic spasms during a 
transitional interval, of little moment in themselves, except as occu- 
pying a period, the close of which would be marked by a great 
alteration in the face of affairs. Corn laws and sugar duties are only 
the apparent, not the real questions at issue. The real question is, 
whether Conservatism or Revolution should command the issues of 
political life, and ‘‘ rain down influence” on the state of society. 
This question has been tried by the recent elections, and the answer 
has been given. The spirit of the country is expressly Conservative. 

But what is Conservatism? The importance of this question is 
exceedingly weighty. Mistakes are made on this head which fatally 
vex every argument on political subjects. It is generally supposed 
that it is some extreme opinion; none, however, but careless observers, 
to say nothing of shallow thinkers, can possibly be misled by this 
notion. Conservatism, we repeat, is not, and never was, an extreme 
opinion. We recollect well the word being first used in the Quarterly 
Review, in an article by our dear friend and helper, the laureated 
Southey; and from that time dated a change in the aspect and rela- 
tions of political events. Toryism, no doubt, was an extreme opinion 
—Whiggism, no doubt, is an extreme opinion—and the latter is still 
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further distant from the point of Toryism than ever it was. It has been 
compelled to make concessions to Radicalism, and even to Chartism, 
which separate it altogether by an immense distance from everything 
that holds as a principle the permanence of existing institutions, 
whatever reforms may be desired in the old, and whatever new esta- 
blishments may be requisite. Now Conservatism occupies a mid- 
position between one extreme opinion and the other, and, in fact, has 
all along endeavoured to reconcile both; conceding to the one that all 
abuses should be removed, but maintaining, with the other, that the 
institutions themselves should be held sacred. Take one instance ; 
the great question of education. Whatever Toryism might have done, 
Conservatism concedes the desirability of educating the masses,—and 
that, we believe, after a more generous and complete fashion than ever 
entered into the imagination of a democrat ; but it maintains that the 
clergy of the Established Church have the right to the conduct and 
surveillance of the education proposed. The Whigs, however, say 
‘* No” to this. ‘* We would,” they exclaim, ‘‘ rather have no educa- 
tion at all, than that the clergy should be intrusted with it. Our object 
is to supersede them by other instructors; and therefore the task of 
educating the people must be taken out of their hands and placed in 
others. Now, of course, this is a monstrous proposition, so long as an 
Established Church exists, and will never be granted by its clergy 
willingly, however they may be forced into compliance. From the 
moment of their being so forced, the death-knell of the Establishment 
is sounded, and nothing will be left but decently to bury it. So long, 
however, as the clergy of the Church of England maintain a superiority 
of intelligence, learning, and piety, such an event isimpossible. A fac- 
tion may be arrayed against them ; but the heart of the people will be 
with them. The only thing in which they are now deficient is in the 
important article of philosophy, as distinguished from and superior to 
science: of this they may have little; we wish they had more; but 
the leaders of dissent have none at all. 

One of Sir Robert Peel's statements in his election speech at Tam- 
worth may be taken in corroboration of the above argument. Our 
readers will recollect that he defined himself as holding the opinions of 
moderate men of all parties. Here we discover him declaring the very 
synthesis for which we contend. He is prepared to do whatever may 
be required in the way of reform, but at the same time he is deter- 
mined to preserve the institutions themselves which may require it. 

There was never any doubt in the minds of reflecting men, that the 
spirit of the country was in favour of this view of public affairs. How- 

ever desirous of reform intelligent persons might be wherever defect 
was obvious, they had little wish for the subversion of the existing 
order of things. They saw not the wisdom of pulling down a house 
that only needed repair; and did see well enough the folly of demo- 
lition, before they were provided with another dwelling, whether for 
temporary or permanent residence. Or say another were provided, 
what was the hovel of dissent in comparison with the national temple 
they were called upon to desert? or what the vague interests of 
speculative economists contrasted with those existing and tangible 
shapes of property which were the established bulwarks of those social 
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arrangements under which men had lived for centuries in security and 
progressive improvement? Even the Chartists were conservative for 
all present time, and were only reformers of the future; and refused 
to meddle with the Corn Laws until they should obtain the demands of 
their Charter. | And soon it appeared that both the higher and the 
lower classes of society had one and the same interest; there only 
remained the middle class to be reconciled—a class which exists by 
oppressing one order, and defrauding the other to the utmost possible 
amount; and which feels accordingly the necessity of reform, because 
it wants itself reformation. 

This was sometime a paradox, but it is now the clearest of positions. 
The felt want of reformation in itself, which impels the middle class 
to seek abroad for the reformation which should be found at home, is in 
harmony with the deepest principles of human nature, It is what 
every man does who feels himself in an evil state; he refers it to 
external circumstances, instead of his own internal condition: that 
man, accordingly, sets himself up invariably as a reformer both of 
Church and state. If he be a bad man, it is, of course, the fault of 
the parson and the magistrate—it cannot be his own—and, therefore, 
their corruptions must be rooted out, in order that he may become, if 
not a better, yet a happier man. 

This is a providential arrangement, for with this class of society all 
reform movements must originate. Were there not the internal mo 
tive, there would not be the external sign of it—and the external sign 
is needed as an impulsive occasion to initiate improvements in the 
mere social condition of man, not in one point alone, but in all. It 
performed, therefore, one of its legitimate purposes when it demanded 
amendment in the representative orders—but it neglected another, 
when it declined inquiry into its own state and short comings. 

The Chartists, however, have not been slow in detecting the evil. 
They have fixed on the middle classes as the enemies of the operative 
order. The middle classes are the proprietors of labour—directors of 
its energies, and distributors of its produce. Now, these are precisely 
the particulars in which reform at the present time is needed. It is 
needed that no longer the labourer should be sacrificed to the pro- 
prietor’s cupidity—it is needed that labour should no longer be mis- 
directed by the proprietor’s caprice or folly—it is needed that its 
benefits should no longer be monopolized by any one or more classes 
to the exclusion of others; or that they should be impeded in their 
transit by the misarrangements of the middle-man. Were these 
necessities duly provided for, the evils of society would cease; the 
labourer would be fully employed; the results of his labour would be 
profitable; and the application and distributions of those results would 
provide for the food, clothing, and lodging of the entire family of 
men. 

The realization of these beneficial effects is dependent on the per- 
ception and practical demonstration of an iDEA in its ultimate con- 
sequences ;—an idea which is either a Law or the CORRELATIVE of a 
law. It is this, that the end of all social and individual working 
should no longer be directed for the advantage only of the Few or 
Many, but of the One in All, or the All in One. It has been remarked, 
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that there is a tendency in this age to Universality. Granted to the 
full extent claimed for it by Dr. Channing in his new pamphlet on the 
present age. Yet, if we may be permitted to quote from another elo- 
quent American writer, Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson,—* the tendency 
of these times is likewise to the personal.” Both opinions, in fact, are 
true. For we require not the personal alone, nor the universal alone, 
—but the personal in the universal, and the universal in the personal. 
It is not the first time that we have remarked on the personality 
characteristic of the present state of politics and religion. It is no 
longer his party that supports a man, but he must depend on his 
individual character and qualifications. Nay, to do any good worth 
speaking of, he must have a considerable power of creative genius. 
He must be capable of initiating—he must originate. But though 
thus independent of party, and thrown on his own resources; he must, 
nevertheless, be the representative of Principles. Not of party, but 
of Principles. He must be strong on a particular question—the ac- 
knowledged advocate of a special cause. This is the secret of the 
influence of Lord Brougham, Mr. O'Connell, and Sir Robert Peel ; 
and of the want of it in Viscount Melbourne, and Lord John Russell. 
The Duke of Wellington is strong, meanwhile, by virtue of character 
alone. Men believe that he will do right at all times, and in all things, 
to the full extent of his power and knowledge. 

Herein it is, that the Catholic tendency is most observable ; that our 
leading men have, in a great measure, been set free from party tram- 
mels, and are, in some sort, compelled to argue every cause, not in 
relation to the interests of party, but in its general bearings, and as it 
affects society at large. No man feels this more than Sir Robert 
Peel. Hireling writers demand from him express pledges—these he 
wisely declines. When he is called in regularly, he will prescribe for 
the patient according to the then state of the patient’s health—but 
not before. The weakness of the Whigs has consisted in their work- 
ing, in all questions, for their party, and not for the country. 

It is not to be for a moment supposed that the Melbourne adminis- 
tration has arrayed the Conservative majority of the country against it 
on the question of the Corn Laws, Sir Robert Peel knows, as well as 
they, that deep consideration of the subject is imperatively required by 
circumstances, and of this fact the country was fully aware. Nay, it 
was understood that Sir Robert Peel would, in all human probability, 
propose some alteration himself, as the leading measure of a Conser- 
vative Government. The Whigs were therefore suspected of using the 
question as an instrument for party ends alone, without at all design- 
ing to carry a sincere measure for the public relief, or one that would 
a whit better answer the desirable purpose, than did that gross failure, 
the Reform Bill. The world was indeed assured that corn law repeal 
was adopted as an expedient only, when it recollected the strong 
opinion against it which had been only too recently expressed by the 
premier. ; 

We have no space now to show the fallacies on both sides which 
attach to this verata questio. We might otherwise demonstrate, on 
the one hand, that wages and prices were not uniformly equal; and 
on the other, show that a fixed duty is impossible, and that a well- 
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calculated sliding duty would produce the same results that anything 
adopting the name of a fixed duty could by any possibility beneficially 
perform. We prefer, however, to point out a mode of reconciling 
both, contained in a tract lately published by a Mr. Browne—namely, 
to make the graduated scale of duties applicable, not to the value or 
price in the market, as at present, but to the quantity of corn in the 
stack-yards and granaries of the kingdom; for which purpose he sug- 
gests the following plan :— 

“‘ That the assessing the duty be removed from the executive of the 
Customs to the executive of the Excise, and that in each year the 
exciseman should, at a period when all grain must have been har- 
vested, say the Ist of November in each year—that the exciseman of 
the locality or district should proceed to take an accurate account of 
the growth of the then year, and an account of the remaining stock 
on hand from former years, giving the estimates in quarters of corn as 
nearly as possible as the sworn officer could estimate them; and that 
these returns should be from every tithing or locality in the kingdom 
respectively ; and that on these returns being made to the head office 
for the kingdom, the Government should issue an order of Privy 
Council on or about the 31st of December next thereafter, affixing the 
duty or assize for the ensuing year, or two years for the accommoda- 
tion of the foreign grower, upon the principle of a graduated scale of 
duties, acting upon and in relation to the quantity or number of guarters 
in stack and granary in the whole kingdom, instead of on the price of 
grain per quarter, as is the present mode. 

“* And, as the ordinary consumption of the kingdom, if not already 
known, could soon be ascertained ; so obviously it must be fixed in an 
equitable relation to the average consumption as compared to the stocks 
on hand; leaving the duties applicable, in an inverse ratio, to the 
magnitude of such stocks on hand; and, as far as practicable, keeping 
up the scale of taxation to that of the duties as at present in operation: 
say, for so many quarters on hand, so much protective duty; and, of 
course, if the number of quarters on hand be more, the duty to be 
more ; if less, the duty to be less; so as to admit foreign corn, on the 
principle only of necessity, for the supply of deficiency in our own 
growth.” 

The information desired may be obtained in the following way :~— 

“That the farmer be compelled to build his stack or rick of corn 
square, and of a certain gauge—say so many feet square, and so many 
feet high,—as the standardfsize ; and that there be three of these sizes, 
so as to admit of large or small stacks, to suit the convenience of the 
farmer ; but let all be built on one principle—square. 

“Let the exciseman ascertain, by attending to the quantity pro- 
duced when the stacks are threshed—the yield of corn from these 
sfacks for two or three years consecutively, and by that means 
a knowledge of their average contents would be established; and 
thus he would know the number of quarters to be expected from 
a stack of the first class—that is to say, of the greatest number of 
square feet,—and so on of the second and third class ricks respec- 
tivel 
“By these means the returns of the whole kingdom would differ 
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but little from the reality, and the estimates would come very near to 
true results. 

‘‘If it were considered preferable—as another plan—lI would say, 
measure the ricks, and return the whole as so many cubic feet of corn 
in stack, and two or three years’ experience would show how many 
quarters might be expected from every thousand cubic feet. 

‘¢ But when I know that malt and other produce is gauged prepa- 
ratory to a return of the quantity, I cannot foresee any difficulty in 
regard to corn.” 

Our institutions are better than we; and are, accordingly, more 
worthy of support than any particular class: but of all classes, there 
is least reason for sacrificing any one of them to the middle class. 
Here it is that regeneration is wanted. The whole science of distri- 
bution applies to this order in the state, or rather, we should say, that 
the whole business of distribution needs here being reduced to a 
science. Men have hitherto proceeded in the market on the principle 
of competition. They have met as on the battle-field, and contested 
the point with one another: no man has regarded his neighbour, but 
every man his self. The principle of Christian charity has never been 
tried. Now it could be shown that all this competition is not wanted ; 
—that none, in fact, is wanted. Benevolent association is the one 
thing needed : and whatever may be said against Socialism, whether 
of Owen or Fourier (and, by the way, no two men can differ more than 
these), it is clear that Association, as a principle, is advancing with 
rapid strides ; from a dramatic authors’ theatre to an international con- 
gress, all things to it are possible. This is the new spirit that must 
be conciliated by the statesman who would flourish now and for ever ; 
he should take it into his own hands, and bring a power that will be 
soon irresistible under the control, by investing it with the sanction, of 
Government. 

We have survived an intellectual age, during which man, through 
the power of science, has been enabled to perform miracles. We 
literally reel and groan under the surplus wealth thereby produced. 
By means of it a small number of individuals can provide for all the 
material wants of a large population. Let us consider this. The sal- 
vation of the race lies in our creating intellectual and moral desires for 
the occupation of a being whose physical necessities no longer require 
the labour that once enslaved him. He isset free; and henceforth his 
business in this life is that of a freeman, and not of a servant. 

Some writers fear this state of things—how vainly. The politics of 
the poor man belong to his condition, and not to his mind. Better 
circumstances and enlarged experience will improve his views of 
society, and correct his opinions. In the mean time, every record of 
his sentiments is useful to all parties as a political document. It is 
for this purpose, that we prize Chartist speeches, essays, and poems. 
Biographies of their authors are most important to the true statesman, 
who would learn to legislate for the operative class, by becoming 
acquainted with their feelings—the form and pressure of their common 
destiny upon individual temperament and disposition. A change in 
the circumstances that now afflict them, will produce a proportionate 
change in their views. An enlarged experience of the world, such as 
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their growing improvement cannot fail to give, damping, however, as 
it must be, under the best circumstances, to his warm enthusiastic 
feelings, cannot now proceed without inflicting considerable pain on 
the individual. The man soon finds that he can no longer continue 
the idealist he was in youth. The realities of life are at first naturally 
distasteful to him ; and he manifests impatience of their pressure, and 
exclaims with bitterness against their infliction. Be it medicinal; 
nevertheless, and perhaps all the more for that reason, he heaves the 
gorge at it. We would, however, address ourselves to such, and are 
especially solicitous to inform him, that, whatever he may think, the 
regimen is wholesome, it is a part of the moral discipline which Pro- 
vidence designs for his redemption from that corruption which he has 
himself no doubt predicated of human nature. Let him not fret at 
opposition, or repine at disappointment—least of all, let him chafe at 
delay. There is yet time enough. All that is needful to man in any 
situation, is faith and perseverance in the path of duty: let him pro- 
ceed in this way; and whether the endeavour that philanthropists are 
now making in favour of the Worker be successful or not, the time 
will come, and come as soon as it will be good for him, when he shall 
be delivered from what, during this period of transition, now oppresses 
him; when the prison gates shall be thoroughly opened, and the 
prisoner shall not only be permitted, but commanded, to go out free. 
Meantime, let him wait in pious dependence on a superior power, and 
not endeavour, by an act of his own, (although it may even be one of 
equivocal morality,) out of the line of his duty in that station of life 
to which it has pleased God to call him, to forestall the means which 
will undoubtedly be prepared for his redemption. We give not this 
advice because we fear him—but the wounded spirit requires not con- 
solation only, but counsel. For the Worker himself we are assured, 
that in all respects he will prove himself worthy; in his great strife 
with the necessity of his condition, he will show himself a good soldier 
—both to God and man—until discharged from a painful duty, in a 
manner equally honourable to himself and his fellow creatures. 

Those whose lines have fallen in the least pleasant places of social 
duty, may learn to abate the sense of hardship, by reflecting that this 
life itself, in its best estate, is and can be but a vanity, a burthen 
and a yoke, which the richest and proudest devise many false shows 
to set off or conceal, and are glad, at last, to lay by for the chance 
of a better. Only by labour and death is worked out, with fear and 
trembling, the Salvation of the World, even as of the individual. 
Knowledge is not all which it behoves us to seek—the knowledge 
which has been actually found hath hitherto abridged only the em- 
ployment of labour, without improving the means of distribution— 
something more is wanted to turn knowledge and its results to right 
account. Rather the life within us should be nourished into moral 
eminence above the life without, in all patience, and faith, and hope, 
and charity. This life, it is needful, should have its first resurrection 
while in the body, and surrounded with the mixed good and evil of 
physical circumstances, that it may certainly attain to a happy im- 
mortality in the second. Such a consummation, however, can only 
be secured by submission, in the first place, to Law and Order; and 
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in the next, by acts of love and good-will to all men in the path of 
duty. 

There is every reason for the class we have been addressing, to hope 
and trust in the character of the Queen. Here it is again, as we have 
remarked in former articles, that the Personal comes into play. It is 
not upon the Monarchy as a party interest, that our young Queen can 
or does rest—the mere fact of her occupying the throne amounts to 
nothing—but the manner in which she performs the part is all in all, 
and on her own conduct the throne she inherits will be established, and 
not on mere inheritance. Hitherto, she has proved herself to be a 
Queen, indeed, in purpose and in will. She has shown herself, when- 
ever occasion demanded, to be no State idol, but a living reality. Her 
sympathy with all conditions of men has been witnessed—and her po- 
pular bias has indeed been rather unceremoniously quoted in favour of 
an imbecile and departing Cabinet. The fact is, that the court is neces- 
sarily placed in the same mid-political position which the country at 
large represents, and which should be called Conservatism, as distin- 
guished both from Toryism and Whiggism. Her Majesty has hitherto 
maintained, and will continue to maintain, the station of a Reconciler 
—it is a Law which is irresistible in itself, although willingly obeyed by 
her. God to her has given the special grace to choose as of herself, 
even that duty and none other, which his providence in its goodness 
has appointed. Her disposition and her destiny are happily identical. 
God save the Queen! 





SONNET. 
THE MUSE OF THE DRAMA. 


Tue Genius of Britannia’s Drama rose 

Before me, with her lightning-flashing eyes 

Wet with full tears —‘* O Muse!” I said, ‘ disclose 
To me thy wrongs, and whence thy tears, thy sighs ; 
For here, upon the altar of my God, 

I swear to avenge.” Then she—‘‘ Seest thou, my child, 
How they entreat thy once so much adored 

Inspirer? How my prophets are defiled 

By the vile cankering tyrannies of men 

Who should be my best cherishers? My voice 

Is stifled by monopoly’s curses.” Then 

I answered: ‘‘ Mourner, thou shalt yet rejoice ! 

Our prayers shall melt thy enemies—if not, 

Revenge shall blast them ;—let them choose their lot.”’ 
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JERUSALEM ; 
A VISION OF THE SAVIOUR’S RESURRECTION. 


BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 


Wuite | wander in spirit within thy walls, O Jerusalem! and survey 
thy ruin and thy desolation, I sigh from my inmost soul, as I contrast 
the things that have been with the things that are. I sigh that all thy 
glories are departed ; that thy temple is thrown down, thine altars are 
quenched, the light of thy hearths is extinct, thy children are scattered, 
thy sacred songs have ceased, and thy holy harps hang mute upon 
the willows of other lands. Queen of the world! capital city of the 
nations! temple of Jehovah! dwelling of the living Gop! how art 
thou fallen, and all thy glory gone! When will thy song of triumph 
swell again to heaven? When shall thy scattered tribes begin to 
gather from remotest regions to this their central home? When shall 
thy countless thousands march under the banner of their anointed 
king? When shall they rebuild thy walls, O Jerusalem! and render 
thee again the glory of the earth? Shall I live to see even the 
faintest dawning of that triumphant day ?—the thought were pleasant 
and refreshing to my soul; for thou art dear to me, thou city of the 
living God! thou art most dear to me. And ye, elder brethren of 
your father’s house! I long to see ye restored to your rightful inherit- 
ance. In your fortune, the fate of the earth lies bound. Even now, 
the destinies of the universe are gathering fast around ye. 

And how I am carried back in spirit through the bygone ages, to 
the cause of all that I here witness and deplore. Night is brooding 
over the holy city with her raven wings. And now the sweet moon, 
breaking through the obscuring clouds, sheds her gentle light to guide 
my uncertain steps. The hum and the stir of life are over; its cares 
and anxieties are hushed; deep sleep hangs upon the scene; the 
solemn sabbath is begun: and as my eye glances from the silent earth 
to the silver moon, and again from the moon back to the slumbering 
éity, it seems to me as this were indeed the sabbath of the tomb,—a 
high, a sacred, an eternal sabbath. 

And now I wander to the confines of the city. What sight is that 
in yonder garden? The cavern that was open a few short hours ago, 
is now carefully closed, and a guard is set before it. Is it changed 
into a prison, and for whom? what may this mean? But the watch 
appears to be sleeping. I will draw gently near, and endeavour to 
look in. 

Ah! what glorious form is that, reposing in the garments of the 
grave? what a deep, what a death-like slumber! and yet, how unlike 
to death! never did the king of terrors wear such a shape as this. 
How that still but majestic brow seems yet instinct with thought, and 
that shut eye with life! How those mute lips speak! What a benig- 
nant smile still hovers around them! There seems nothing of death 
about that face, but the calm and the stillness; and nothing of earth, 
but a faint trace upon the hollow cheek of suffering and anxiety now 
gone by. 
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But who is this mysterious tenant of the tomb? that placid dignity 
might well befit some great, some mighty king; but nothing of kingly 
state surrounds his lowly bed. And yet, a tender care is visible in 
every thing; and the hand of affection has indeed been busy here, 
which rarely performs the obsequies of kings. How reverently the 
lifeless form is stretched upon the bier! while the ample linen, (finest 
of the far Egyptian loom, and whiter than the snow upon the moun- 
tain tops,) enshrouds within a hundred spicy folds, fragrant with 
myrrh and aloes, and still moist with many a lamenting tear, the 
corpse of one most highly honoured and beloved. 

And now I take a nearer view,—a glory streams from the departed 
One, and fills his place of rest with a light softer and sweeter than the 
early dawn: a low murmur of unearthly music, as from unseen harps 
and voices, floats upon the still air, and far from disturbing—seems to 
charm the precincts of the tomb into deeper silence. And while I 
devoutly close my eyes and ears to outward objects, that I may better 
gaze and listen here, that light shines brightly through my inward 
soul, and those sounds waft me to the gates of paradise. Two radiant 
forms are seated, the one at the head, the other at the feet of the 
mysterious sleeper, and reverently but intently gazing on the glorious 
countenance of him, who in the stillness and the movelessness of that 
death-like slumber, seems as far superior to each of them, as they are 
to the common sons of men. 

And now that solemn sabbath is drawing to a close. And now the 
midnight hour again is past: but long before the faintest trace of dawn 
is seen upon the Eastern hills, and while the world is still buried in pro- 
foundest sleep, I again visit the tomb, and mark a wondrous change. 
There is a stir of life within ;—a mysterious murmur of expectation 
from melodious voices ;—and now the sound and flashing of a thou- 
sand silver wings give sign of preparation for some grand event. 
Some grand event! Say rather, the grandest far, since this fair globe 
sprang fresh into existence from the hand of its Creator, and the morn- 
ing stars sang together on that primeval Sabbath, when the Omnrpo- 
Tent Erernat rested from his work. For ah! what sight is this? 
Can death relax his adamantine grasp? Can the dark grave relent? 
Ah no! it cannot be. And yet—and yet—it is! Mark now that 
outstretched form! See how that placid face gathers into a celestial 
smile !—and now the heart begins to beat—the pulse to throb with 
the returning energies of life—the prayer-like hands are raised—the 
lustrous eye uncloses—and without a struggle he rises from the bier : 
—he rises like a mighty conqueror from his bed of rest ;—he rises in 
the majesty of Omnipotence, and the brightness of redeeming love ;— 
he puts off the habiliments of the grave, and he clothes himself with 
light and immortality, as with a garment. 

Calm and collected he lingers for a moment within the tomb, while 
the astonished Earth heaves with convulsive throes, and quakes 
affrighted to her farthest centre. The holy light, that beamed before 
with sepulchral softness, now fills the place with a brightness brighter 
than the noonday sun; and the breathing melody that charmed, yet 
hardly reached my listening ear, now swells upon the midnight air, 
and bears the wondrous tidings to the highest heaven: for now he 
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stands confessed the great, the glorious, the triumphant Saviour, 
the Rock of ages, the King of glory, the Conqueror of the grave, the 
Lord of life, the exhaustless fountain of immortality ! 

And now the adoring seraphs kneel before him, and offer him the 
homage that of right is his. And now the chief in dignity precedes 
him to the door of the Sepulchre ; with a motion of his hand he rolls 
away the massive rock that guards it; and while the glory of the 
Erernal flashes round the great Archangel, the benignant smile of the 
Redeemer snatches the astonished guards from instant annihilation. 
Outside the tomb again the ministering spirits kneel before him, and, 
with lowly and reverential greetings, speed him on his way. And 
now he is gone! and I trace him only by the track of glory he has left 
behind. 

And is he gone ?—is he indeed gone? Not so, my soul! not so! 
it is not thus we part. Though he had the port and the bearing of the 
King, ay, of the King of kings, his looks had all the sweetness of a 
friend. And thou, my soul, hast need of such a friend! Didst thou 
not mark, the willingness to serve was great as the ability to save ? 
Though power shone round him asa robe, and glory and dominion 
sate enthroned upon his regal brow, yet couldst thou hardly note them 
amidst the splendour of benignity and love. 

Arise, arise, my soul! put on thy swiftest wings !—We will pursue 
—we will overtake him—we will run before—we will intercept him in 
the way. Surely he must have slacked his speed for thee, for thou 
hast overtaken him already. Overtaken, sayest thou!—Ah! my 
soul! Did thy dull eye not see that he turned back to meet thee more 
than half the way? When thou wert setting off, he was already with 
thee. Take courage, then, and speak: his looks make kind and 
gentle inquest after all thy wants and wishes.—Alas! alas! they are 
many—very many; and time will not suffice to tell them all. But 
ah! he again anticipates thee, and sums the whole in one short word 
—Grace ; and more than this, he freely offers it; and more than 
that, compels thee to accept it. O sweet compulsion! when grati- 
tude compels. O blest constraint! when love alone constraineth us! 

And now he leaves with thee his blessing and his peace; and with 
a smile that shall not depart from thee, either in joy or in woe, he 
again vanishes from thy sight. 


ANTHEM. 


SOLO. 


Ah! see the glorious 

Lord and Victor bleeds! 
Over Death victorious, 

On to life He leads. 
Soon the gates infernal 

Will open to His call ; 
Lord of life eternal! 

Thou hast conquered all. 
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CHORUS OF VOICES. 


Lifeless now and gory, 
Lay Him in the shrine ; 

Round that form of glory 
Spicy fillets twine. 

Odours spread around Him,— 
Flowers by love supplied : 
’Tis our sins have bound Him, 
’Twas dor us He died. 

Sanctus Deus! 
Sanctus immortalis! 
Miserere nobis. 


SOLO, 


Hark! the tomb is rending : 
Angels ever bright, 

Round their King attending, 
Wave their wings of light. 

Hail! both God and Martyr! 
Man and Deity! 

Thou hast sealed our charter,— 
Glory be to Thee ! 


CHORUS, 


Glory to the holy 
Lord of earth and skies ! 
Now with spirits lowly, 
But with hearts that rise, 
Sing of man’s salvation, 
Spread it to the poles ; 
Every tongue and nation 
Bless the Lord of Souls! 
Gloria Patri! 
Gloria Christo ! 
Laudet Universitas. 





THE CASTLE OF EHRENFELS. 


‘Tue Rhine, the green and constant Rhine, is still beautiful—still a 
rife prompter of spirit-stirring recollections and pleasant thoughts, 
notwithstanding the shoals of loud-talking, hock-drinking, money- 
spending cockneys, whom London launches annually on its waters to 
invade the solemn quiet, and lessen the romantic and, in some cases, 
sublime beauty of its shores. 

The seven mountains,—the Drachenfels, Nonnenworth, the ‘ Bro- 
thers,” the Pfalz, the mystic Lurlei-Berg,—are still there: and the 
same crags which frowned on Cesar, forbidding his invasion, and were 
the fitting haunts of the gnomes and the goblins of later times, display 
to us their rugged fronts, and put the judgment at once, and entirely, 
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under the dominion of the imagination. The robber-lords with their 
retinue of daring dissolutes,—themselves but slaves,—have passed away, 
and left no name; but their embattled holds still remain to attest the 
story, and mock their master’s impotency, even while they prove his 
skill. Centuries with these have dealt gently, nay, in some cases, have 
added new charms to the massive and moss-grown structure: truly— 


“* Time by his gradual touch, 
Has moulder’d into beauty many a tower, 
Which, when it frown’d with all its battlements, 
Was only terrible.” 


Nowhere has Time had more practice in this respect than on the 
Rhine—what wonder is it, then, that here he has done his best ? 

It was near one of the most picturesque and striking of these 
memorials of former dominion, these tangible tales of other days and 
other manners,—the Castle of Ehrenfels, which stands on a beetling 
crag close to the borders of the Rhine, and commands the mouth of 
the river Nahe,—that two students lingered till late in an autumnal 
evening of last year. They had been walking for some weeks in 
search of information, with knapsack on their backs, their portfolios 
and pipes, and were evidently fatigued by the day’s journey. 

One, about twenty, a tall slight youth, in whose eminently hand- 
some face a degree of energy and power was apparent, sufficiently to 
enforce attention almost without effort on his part, was attired in a 
closely fitting coat of dark velveteen, buttoned to the throat, and 
quite devoid of ornament. A cloth skull-cap barely confined a most 
luxuriant head of hair, which, together with the small but clearly 
defined moustache, was of jetty black, and served to increase an air 
of seriousness, almost sadness, visible in his demeanour. 

His companion, apparently four or five years older, was of an 
entirely different mould. Short, stout, and jovial; with whiskers and 
a beard of sandy hue, sufficient in quantity for a Prussian lancer, and 
an air which said as plainly as air can say, “‘ Fighting, laughing, and 
drinking, are my strong points.” He wore a slate-coloured blouse 
fastened round the waist by a leathern band, and adorned with innu- 
merable pockets opened in all possible positions, A high-crowned 
straw hat completed his equipment, and this was entwined with arti- 
ficial roses, somewhat the worse for hard travel and bad usage. 

The sun had gone down, and some heavy black clouds were coming 
up with the wind, betokening a speedy storm. On the river, at all 
times, but those of its periodical disturbances by steam, quiet and 
deserted, not a boat or moving thing was to be seen over its whole 
expanse,—indeed, but for the song of some peasants, which, far away 
over the mountains, came at intervals clearly to the ear, the scene 
they gazed upon might have recalled the appearance of the earth 
when the waters were retiring from its face, after the universal deluge 
and destruction. The Maiisethurm, or Mouse-tower, as it is vulgarly 
called, seen isolated in the river, looked like the summit of a lofty 
building, still partially submerged. 

“« Die Teufel, Herman,” said the elder of the travellers, ‘‘ see what 
your love of the sublime, not far from the ridiculous, allow me to say, 
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has led us into. The night is getting dark, and threatens to be foul : 
the nearest village is at some distance, and difficult of access; and 
yet, here we linger without thought of shelter. What would my dainty 
sister Amilie say, did she know of the wanderings of her ‘ bespoken ?’”’ 

** You are right, Krapz; we have overstayed prudence, and must 
lose no time in seeking a haven. Surely, however, this splendid 
scene is cheaply purchased. The intensity of those waters,—the 
solemn magnificence of the mountains which face us. Observe, too, 
the ruins of the Klopp, illuminated as they are, at this moment, by 
broad sheets of flame, recurring as fast as ceasing. The thoughts 
induced by one such view, open a new era in one’s existence, and 
teach us we own mines of never-failing gratification, that are as yet 
unexplored.” 

“* Would that we rather owned a house at this moment,” interrupted 
his companion, ‘if it were ever so small. Donner, here comes the 
rain, in drops as large as a thaler; we must enter the castle, or we 
shall be drowned.” 

‘“*You remind me,” said Herman, ‘‘ that the ruins are said to be 
occupied by one of the vine-dressers. Wrench off yonder branch, and 
I will arouse him.” 

They had now reached the present rude entrance gate, formed in 
one side of the keep, but found it close and strongly secured. The 
remains of some of the old walls jutting out from the tower, and on 
which a roof of reeds had been placed, was sufficient to defend them 
from the rain, which now came down heavily, and as if with a deter- 
mination to continue. A long carved oaken bench, apparently at one 
time a portion of the fittings of some ecclesiastical building, was on 
one side of the enclosed porch; and into this Krapz threw himself, 
expressing his conviction that no human being could live in such a 
stone quarry, and uttering many good-tempered abjurations of the 
picturesque. 

Without heeding his companion, Herman applied the truncheon 
with which he had provided himself, vigorously to the wooden door. 
His efforts woke up—a dozen echoes, but nothing more, reverberating 
within the old walls, until, ‘‘ frightened at the noise himself had made,” 
he was fain to stay his hand. 

Krapz, having thrown himself on the bench, was already dreaming 
of the last tasted bottle of Rudesheimer, the merits of which he began 
to praise aloud; not quite so intolerantly as Coleridge, when he 
wrote :— 


‘«Mr. Mums, Rudesheimer and the church of St. Gergon, 
Are the two things alone, 
That deserve to be known, 
In the body and soul-stinking town of Cologne ;”’ 


but still with marvellous energy and .real gusto. In the intervals of 
his doze, he bade Herman cease knocking, (Herman had ceased ten 
minutes before,) and said it was quite certain that no man could live 
there. 

His remark had the effect of reminding his companion that some 
person did certainly live there, although he had not chosen to reply ; 
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and, stimulated by the rain which now began to find entrance through 
the rude roof, he once more plied his truncheon vigorously—and this 
time with better success. 

‘What do you want?” said a thin querulous voice, from a loop- 
hole somewhere over Herman’s head ; ‘* Tausend Teufels, what are 
you making that noise about ?” 

** Why don’t you open the gate then,” said Herman, “and let us 
find shelter from this storm? We are benighted on the mountain, and 
must stay here, if not till the morning, at all events till the weather 
be fairer.” 

‘“* Hi—hi—hi,” said the voice, ‘‘ I shan’t do any such thing; so go 
your way, and don’t disturb us.” 

Herman replied only by a fresh attack on the gate, which peopled 
the whole place with voices, and seemed to be replied to from the 
opposite bank of the river. 

“There, stop your thumping,—stop your thumping. If you will 
have it opened,—why, there it is;—but, mind, J didn’t ask you to 
come in. It is your own seeking,—Hi—hi—hi,—it’s your own seek- 
ing.” The figure that emerged from the rude doorway, which he had 
unbarred while uttering these words, somewhat startled the student. 
The voice had led him to expect a diminutive and weakly body in ex- 
treme old age: whereas the man from whom it proceeded was in 
stature and bulk a Hercules. His head was covered with long dis- 
hevelled red hair, which reached his shoulders, as was also the lower 
part of his face. His nose, if so a small pimple over his mouth might 
be called, would noi have afforded a handle to the most vindictive of 
his enemies, and served, with a jaw frightfully under-hung, to give a 
sensual and brutal aspect to the man, only slightly relieved by a pair of 
small twinkling grey eyes, in which, though not destitute of ferocity, 
there was an occasional expression of merriment and intelligence. 

His attire was as extraordinary as his person, and consisted chiefly 
of a large sack opened down the middle, and secured by a cord round 
his neck. His arms were exposed, and showed a fresh profusion of 
matted hair, not the most agreeable in its appearance. His legs, from 
the knee downwards, were cased in strong leathern boots of rude 
manufacture. He bore a small lantern in his hand, and this he at 
once applied unceremoniously to the faces of the visitants. Ap- 
parently the examination of Herman’s was not displeasing to him. 
** Oh! it’s you, is it ?—This is better than could have been hoped for. 
We are waiting for you. Come, rouse up, rouse up, man !” “ con- 
tinued passing the light before the eyes of Krapz, who, first vowing 
that the lightning was stronger than ever, slowly recovered his con- 
sciousness, and prepared to follow him. 

To Herman the address of the strange being before him was quite 
incomprehensible :—‘‘ Waiting for me?” said he; ‘‘ impossible !— 
you must be mistaken. I am here a traveller, and solely by chance.” 
‘“‘ Chance ?” replied the man ;— ‘‘ Pooh! what’s chance ?—That’s the 
way with men of the world. You are all bearing part in an arrange- 
ment you don’t understand, and think chance is your guide ; Hi—hi 
—hi. Well,—you know the damsel Amilie ;—no starting !—come in,” 

Perfectly, as one thunderstruck, unable to fathom what he had 
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heard, and yet convinced that the man was acquainted with at least a 
portion of his history, Herman followed his enormous guide into the 
building, vainly seeking to explore the pitchy darkness on all sides 
by aid of the lantern’s light. 

‘* Now, then!” shrieked the guide; and, to his horror, he found 
himself precipitated into a yawning chasm, the extent and depth of 
which he had no time to estimate. ‘‘ God!” said Herman. ‘‘ The 
Devil!” exclaimed Krapz, who, although close behind, yet continued 
to fall without coming into contact with him. Down they went with 
inconceivable velocity, the silence broken only by one ‘“* Hi—hi—hi!” 
from the guide, who had already reached a sort of ledge jutting out 
into the chasm, whereon they afterwards both alighted, bewildered and 
breathless, but unhurt. To return was impossible : above, below, was 
void and darkness; they therefore followed their almost unearthly 
conductor, who, entering a fissure in the rock, proceeded forward on 
his hands and knees. 

At this moment a faint scream was heard (apparently from the far 
end of the passage they were threading), which called forth an excla- 
mation from both the friends, and prompted them to further haste. 
** Are we bewitched ?” said Krapz, ‘‘ or was that truly the voice of my 
delicate sister Amilie ?—Hark ! it is there again!—Speak, Herman, 
what say you ?” 

‘* Waste no time in speaking,” replied Herman, ‘ but, for God’s 
sake, let uson. What these things mean I am at a loss to guess, but 
sorely fear some horrible event.” 

‘* Endeavour to let me pass over your body,” said Krapz, (the way 
was still so small that they were unable to stand upright,) and [ will 
rush upon yonder rascal, and force the truth from him :—luckily I 
have a pistol with me.” 

“On no account, Krapz,” he replied; ‘¢ such a course would entail 
certain destruction. Even were you able to overcome this fellow,—a 
thing improbable,—all means of escape from this extraordinary cavern 
would be cut off.” The fissure had now enlarged sufficiently for 
them to raise themselves upright in it, and they had approached close 
to their conductor, when he suddenly moved back a mass of stone, 

oised accurately on its centre, to serve for a door, and thrust them 
both forcibly through it. The room they thus entered was of the most 
gorgeous description, and was so brilliantly illuminated by a number 
of torches composed of a wood, which diffused an overpowering, though 
agreeable odour, that for some time they were quite unable to discern 
what surrounded them. The walls were covered with the most exqui- 
site creations of the pencil; the ceiling was a mass of fretted gold, 
enhanced by slight colourings, and throwing off from its thousand 
points sparkling reflections: while on the floor were spread shawls of 
the most luxurious softness and singular beauty. The air, which 
elsewhere had been cold and damp, was here of a delightful warmth, 
and served in some degree tu revive and re-assure the friends. 

The tenants of this glittering chamber, (made more so, too, by its 
powerful contrast with that part of the building they had already seen,) 
were three females of surpassing mien, who reclined, rather than sat, on 
a low couch, occupying one side of it. Their attire, of costly and 
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tasteful character, was but sufficient to heighten their natural charms, 
not to disguise them, and imparted a voluptuous aspect to the whole 
scene. 

The entrance of the strangers, followed by their attendant, caused 
them all to rise from their positions with inquiring eyes. Around the 
latter they first flocked, beseechingly, and addressing him as Grimm, 
begged he would not again leave them so long alone, and that he would 
permit the visitants to remain. Then witha childlike fondness and an 
apparent ignorance of evil, they lavished their caresses on Herman and 
his friend, praying them not to depart. 

Krapz, who had more of the epicurean than the stoic in his compo- 
sition, was nothing loath, although sorely perplexed, and seemed 
willing to forget, in the present, the peculiarity and difficulty of their 
position. 

** So, so, damsels,” said Grimm, “ you are polite enough now. I 
thought a few hours spent alone would bring you to your senses. If 
you have nothing else to be fond of, you must be fond of me,—Hi—hi 
—hi,—beautiful as I am;” and the fellow touched, sneeringly, his 
pimple of anose. ‘To let these fine gallants stay though, would throw 
me back again: no, no, we must away.” 

“Nay, go no further, handsome stranger,” said one of the girls, 
whom her companions had called Agnes, addressing herself to Krapz — 
‘go no further, or you perish. See what this elegance covers?” and, 
lifting the valance of the couch on which she had been sitting, the 
student saw with horror the mangled body of a man apparently in the 
prime of life. 

Although horrified, Krapz was still undismayed ;— whispering 
eagerly in the girl’s ear, to which she replied, ‘‘I can,” he shouted, 
‘¢ Herman, we are in a trap: be ready, however, and we may foil them 
yet.” With this he rushed towards Grimm, and drawing a pistol 
from one of his many pockets, fired. The bullet missed its mark, but 
glancing wide, buried itself in the snowy bosom of Agnes, who, not 
aware of Krapz’s intention, had passed round to the other side of the 
apartment. 

The life-blood gushed from the wound and spread around, and 
Krapz, horror-struck by the unexpected effect of his hasty attack, and 
forgetful for the moment of all else, raised the now inanimate form in 
his arms. Stealthily Grimm moved beside him, and before Herman, 
whose attention had been suddenly fixed on a curtain which partly 
shrouded an opening at the end of the chamber, could render any 
assistance, he passed a short knife, drawn from the top of his boot, 
twice to the hilt into the small part of his back, and then, with his 
usual Hi—hi—hi, returned the weapon to its hiding place. 

Without a groan, and with no other exclamation than—** Herman, 
see! my sister!” he sprang convulsively from the ground and fell 
dead. 

Herman, shadderingly, had beheld his friend fall, but was unable 
to make any endeavour to protect or avenge him; for, at the moment 
of the catastrophe, the drapery we have spoken of was violently put 
on one side, and the face of a maiden, long and ardently beloved by 
him, mentioned before as Amilie, was protruded. Apparently she did 
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not recognize him, and with a faint shriek instantly retreated; nor 
was the dying exclamation of Krapz, which had been caused by her 
sudden appearance, sufficiently loud to reach her. 

Herman wavered for an instant,—but only an instant. Love con- 
quered Friendship, as he had often done before, and Herman darted 
through the opening in pursuit of Amilie. He found himself in a long 
arched passage-way, excavated in the solid rock, the profound obscu- 
rity of which was increased, rather than lessened, by a small lamp 
which the maiden bore, already at some distance before him. 

To the right and the left the gallery branched off; and down the 
former of these turnings, winged by fear, she flew, rather than ran, 
closely followed by Herman, with an anxious and beating heart. To 
utter - name aloud he was afraid ; and the pursuit might have been 
one of length and difficulty had not a projecting crystal in the rocky 
floor of the passage-way arrested her progress, by precipitating her 
violently to the ground. 

The lamp was extinguished; and Herman was now compelled to 
proceed cautiously, groping his way almost on all-fours, lest he should 
stumble over her prostrate body. When he had reached the spot 
where she lay, he raised her in his arms, and sought by every means 
in his power to restore her—but ineffectually. He chafed her hands, 
pressed her to his bosom, and uttered the most passionate expressions 
of endearment, upbraiding himself the while for what had occurred. 
Passing his hands over her cold face, he found that blood was 
trickling down it, and losing now all thought but for her present 
recovery, he shouted madly for assistance. 

His voice, which was echoed on all sides, was answered sooner than 
he cou!d have anticipated ; and, from a cleft in the rock close to where 
they stood, Grimm appeared bearing a torch, and followed by a man 
of handsome exterior, who seemed to be not unknown to Herman. 

** So, so, my cherub,” said the former, ‘‘ you must be flying, must 
you? A pretty journey you have made of it too. Blood, eh! well, 
well, we've all our weaknesses, —Hi—hi—hi! but I can’t say pity was 
ever one of mine. There, open your eyes, minikin,—the sight of me 
will restore you.” 

The light had recalled the poor girl to consciousness—she gazed 
anxiously about her—then recognizing Herman, clasped him hysteri- 
cally in her arms, beseeching him not to leave her. The stranger 
now bade Grimm raise her, and follow him; but this, Herman (whose 
horror of this extraordinary being had been increased tenfold by his 
late murder of Krapz) interfered to prevent. Taking her in his arms, 
he offered to follow them where they would; to which Grimm per- 
suaded his companion, with some difficulty, to assent. 

The stranger, whom Grimm called Herr Beowulf, led; Herman 
followed, and, while on the way, was able to gather hastily from 

Amilie, that when walking on the banks of the Rhine, more than a 
week before, she had been forcibly conveyed into a boat by three 
men,—one of whom was Beowulf, a fellow student with Herman, and 
her rejected lover,—and carried down the stream to the MauseTHuRM, 
a small isolated tower standing in the river, where she had been daily 
subjected to his importunities. Becoming more impatient, he threat- 
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ened violent means to compel her to accept his hand ; and it was after 
his last interview, that she had endeavoured to escape by means of a 
private passage-way accidentally discovered to her, and which, as it 
seemed, led under the bed of the Rhine to the castle on its banks. 
Beowulf had speedily followed her, and it was her scream which Her- 
man had heard on first entering the ruins. 

They had now reached a door-way, whose pointed arch and sculp- 
tured adornments indicated the workmanship of a period less remote 
than any they had yet seen. Herman, still bearing Amilie, passed in, 
and, greatly astonished, found himself in a small but exquisitely en- 
riched chapel, where ‘‘ saints stood sanctified in stone,” and art had 
paid her greatest homage to the living God. 

The place was apparently prepared for a ceremony. Before the 
altar burnt three golden lamps: a priest and two boys in their sacer- 
dotal attire were waiting near; as were also several men, who seemed 
to be retainers or friends of Beowulf. 

Amilie now stood by the side of Herman, clasping his arm with 
both her hands, and dumb with dread of what might follow. Beowulf 
approached, and seizing her by the waist, desired Herman, in an 
insolent tone of voice, to leave her. ‘‘ Never,” replied he, “ with my 
own will. I appeal to the holy Church, who permits no violence in 
this her sacred temple, and call upon her minister to afford protection 
to a defenceless female.” 

‘*Remove him!” shouted Beowulf. A lengthened scream from 
Amilie—a short struggle—and Herman found himself again in the 
narrow passage-way by which they had approached; the heavy door 
was violently closed, and he was alone. 

‘Good God!” was his exclamation; ‘‘ am I to lose her thus?” 
Never had she seemed to him so precious as then, when, deprived of 
all other worldly aid, she had placed in him her sole trust. The 
thought brought madness;—he battered against the door, but the 
door was immoveable ; he shouted, but his shouts had no reply. What 
was to be done? Suddenly he fancied the air in the vaulting was 
more keen,—he must be near some outlet; assistance was possible, 
Hope inspired him with fresh vigour. He tore wildly along, now 
stopped by the solid rock,—then taking a wrong course; but, after a 
toilsome effort, at last found himself in the open air, within ruined 
walls. Around him on all sides ran the swift Rhine; above him was 
a dark and threatening sky; he was in the Mavuseruurm, and 
Amilie’s impression was correct. 

At the foot of the tower tossed a small boat, guarded only by one 
man, who dozed in a rude door-way above where it was moored. The 
boat must be his, and he would then probably be able to obtain aid 
from the neighbouring village. Precipitating himself, therefore, upon 
the man, a struggle ensued, short, but desperate. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Herman had been no match for his 
present adversary. The man, however, being suddenly awakened, 
and ignorant of the number of his assailants, was at a disadvantage. 
Herman had stunned him by a succession of rapid blows, and was 
about to cast him into the river, when a third person appeared on the 
scene, and seizing Herman roughly by the neck, exclaimed, ‘‘ Donner 
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und Blitzen! what are you struggling here for in the rain ?—you’ll 
have rheumatism before your time? There, come in—come in—and 
dry yourself.” Herman raised himself on one arm; he was beneath 
the rude porch at the Castle of Ehrenfels, The rain had wetted him 
through ; he was stiff with cold, and his bones ached with pain: but 
Amilie was not married—Krapz was not murdered,—for there lay the 
latter on the old oaken bench, opposite to him, still snoring soundly. 
Grorce Gopwin, Jun. 





THE PATIENT. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


‘* Ah me! from real happiness we stray, 
By vice bewildered ; vice, which always leads, 
However fair at first, to wilds of woe.”’ 
THOMPSON’S Agamemnon. 


‘* No penance can absolve our guilty fame ; 
Nor tears, that wash out sin, can wash out shame.’’ 
Prior’s Henry and Emma. 


I pexitve I shall not greatly err, when I assert, that physicians, in 
general, are a benevolent, tender-hearted class of men ;—whether 
that susceptibility of temper proceed from the highly-refined education 
they receive, which certainly has a tendency to soften the mind, or 
from the scenes of sorrow and affliction into which their profession 
naturally introduces them, (by awakening a grateful consciousness of 
the blessings they themselves enjoy,) must be determined by those of 
my readers who are more deeply versed in the mysteries of human 
nature than myself. Suffice it to say, few persons who have had the 
misfortune of being familiarized to the anguish of a sick room, will feel 
inclined to deny the position I now advance; and who, alas! have not, 
at some period or other of their lives, been thus most severely tried ? 
having their souls bowed by 


‘‘ The disheartening fear, 
Which all who love, beneath the sky, 
Feel, when they gaze on what is dear— 
The dreadful thought that it must die!” 


and who look with a hopeless confidence then to the medical attend- 
ant, as if it were in his power almost to avert the fiat of death. 

Doctor Hargrave, the physician whom I am about to introduce to 
my courteous readers, as taking a very conspicuous part in the fol- 
lowing story, was a perfect philanthropist. Unincumbered by a family, 
possessing an ample fortune, independent of his profession, and the 
most extensive practice in one of the largest manufacturing towns 
in the North of England, his sole object was to distribute his wealth 
amongst the needy and afflicted ;' and that, with the full concurrence 
of his amiable and equally benevolent partner, who felt, indeed, only 
too happy to participate in all her husband’s schemes for the allevia- 
tion of suffering humanity. 
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One evening, just as he was recounting the events of the day to 
Mrs. Hargrave, which was his invariable custom—of his hopes for 
some of his patients, and fears for others, (while she was carefully 
superintending the packing of the basket containing every necessary 
comfort for the dying and only child of Mrs. Howard, the late curate’s 
widow, sent to her by the ‘* unknown friend,” whose name she daily 
blessed to the doctor himself, protesting, ‘‘ that the Almighty must 
have deputed an angel to whisper her privations to some charitable 
person, for, with the exception of her God and Doctor Hargrave, they 
were a secret from all;” which secret he kept with inviolable sanctity, 
to spare her modest shame, feeling content to enjoy the innate con- 
sciousness, that the blessing of the widow and the fatherless was a 
bond of union between him and heaven;) a servant entered with a 
note, requesting his immediate attendance on a gentleman of the name 
of Talbot, residing at Moss-Grove Cottage, on the London Road. 
“Talbot! Talbot! who can it be, my love ?” 

‘Oh! no doubt it is that very handsome young man, who came 
down early in the winter for hunting,” rejoined Mrs, Hargrave. 
‘“‘ Poor thing! he always looked too delicate for such a rude amuse- 
ment. Pray go and see what can be done for him, George.” 

On reaching the cottage, the doctor was ushered immediately into 
an elegantly furnished drawing-room, where, reclining languidly on a 
sofa, he beheld his new patient, the same handsome, gentlemanly young 
man whom his wife had conjectured it must be. Seated beside him was 
a beautiful girl, holding one of his hands affectionately, and regarding 
him with the most devoted fondness. The doctor’s first impression, 
of course, was, that she must be Mrs. Talbot; but as no introduction 
took place, he could not address her as such, ‘as she might be a 
sister, a cousin, or merely an acquaintance, who felt an interest in the 
invalid ;” and on looking at her more narrowly, he was struck with 
conviction, that she was not his wife: her dress was too ‘‘ recherchée,” 
her hair too studiously arranged for effect, and her whole appearance, 
though exceedingly lovely, indicated too much attention to the toilette, 
for a wife—a tender, anxious, fond, nursing wife—to a young, and 
evidently dying husband. 

She arose from the sofa, and seated herself at a distant part of the 
room, with that air of conscious embarrassment a person displays who 
is unaccustomed to the conventional forms of good society. The doc- 
tor took her seat, and as she did not leave the room, he addessed Mr. 
Talbot in an under tone to spare her feelings, questioning him on his 
symptoms, every one of which too clearly showed that consumption 
was making a rapid and fearful progress in his constitution. 

He said, ‘‘ he had caught a violent cold, early in the winter, and 
had not had time to attend to it, the season having been so delight- 
fully open and favourable for sport, and that now he had rather a 
troublesome, obstinate cough, with what was called a horrid stitch in 
his left side, which caused him a confounded deal of pain whenever he 


- walked or rode; but still he was sure he should soon be quite well 


again; only Louisa was so alarmed, that she insisted on his calling in a 
physician, and that was his sole reason for sending in such a hurry for 
Doctor Hargrave—women always made such a deuced fuss about trifles.”’ 
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The truth iustantly flashed on the doctor’s disceruing mind. ‘‘ She 
was not his wife—she was not his sister, nor his cousin, nor merely 
an acquaintance—she was his mistress! poor, lost, degraded young 
thing—with such a look of innocence too—alas! alas! He was only 
to know her, then, by the name of Louisa? whose idolized, regretted 
Louisa could she be? What hearth had become mute and desolate, 
missing the light of her eye, and the music of her laugh? And, oh! 
what mother’s heart had grown dark in the eclipse of her child’s inno- 
cence? The youth, too, the almost boy, her companion, appeared to 
be one of those gay thoughtless beings, who existed in a summer 
atmosphere of pleasure and dissipation, whose vice, clothed in the 
specious and dazzling garb of rank, wealth, and fashion, showed to the 
grosser mu'titude only as fashionable folly ;—had he no mother mourn- 
ing over his crimes? or had she aided and fostered them by her own 
pernicious example? Woe to her own death-bed, if she had acted so 
criminally !” 

Doctor Hargrave wrote a prescription; gave the requisite cautions 
carefully to avoid increasing his cold, and to observe strictly the regi- 
men he ordered; and then took his leave of Mr. Talbot, with the pro- 
mise of an early call on the following morning. 

Although she had listened with intense anxiety, to catch as much 
as possible of the half-whispered conversation, Louisa had not ventured 
the slightest remark during the whole visit; but as the doctor was 
leaving the room, he caught her eye timidly raised to his, and respect- 
fully bowed to her with that instinctive politeness which a well-bred man 
invariably feels for one of the opposite sex. This unexpected mark of 
attention encouraged her to follow him out, and to ask, in an earnest 
tone, ‘‘ Whether he considered there was any danger to be appre- 
hended from Alfred’s present symptoms ?” 

‘* Some, I fear; but with great care, and no cause of anxiety, or 
sudden excitement, I hope to be able to allay it shortly.” 

‘*Oh! pray, pray, do, sir,” she exclaimed, energetically ; ‘* you do 
not know how much of my future happiness depends on his recovery— 
all, all!”"—she added, in a tone of thrilling pathos, which came direct 
from her heart, and went immediately to the sympathizing doctor’s. 

** Poor, poor girl!”” he sighed, as she closed the door on him; ‘ she 
has still some sense of feeling left.” 

He continued to visit Mr. Talbot regularly every day, for the space 
of a fortnight, devoting his whole skill and attention to his case, which, 
however, baffled all his efforts, as he gradually grew worse, until at 
last he was reduced to his bed entirely,—Louisa, and a couple of maid- 
servants, being his only, but most indefatigable, nurses ; at the termi- 
nation of which period he was plunged intoa state of considerable em- 
barrassment, at receiving the following letter, in an unknown hand :— 

** A mother’s anxiety for an only and most beloved son must plead 
my excuse for this intrusion, and will, I feel assured, with the benign 
and truly amiable Doctor Hargrave. Oh, sir! it is to the benevolent 
sympathy of a stranger, that | am alone indebted for the knowledge 
of my Alfred’s present precarious state of health. Must not that 
bitter reflection add poignancy to my anguish at his danger? So 
Jong as he remained virtuous, he delighted in writing to me,—in 
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imparting every secret of his heart,—its pains and its pleasures— 
its hopes and its fears: I was the sole depositary of all the thoughts 
of his mind, which, like a fair sheet, were spread before me for 
the eyes of affection to peruse, rejoicingly. But vice has robbed 
me of my once fond boy, and shame has paralyzed the willing 
hand, and closed against me the affectionate and duteous heart. 
Think not, alas! because he remained silent, that I was ignorant of 
his mode of life—that I have not prayed for his reform—that I have 
not wept for him—blessed him—mourned—deeply, deeply mourned 
for him—that I have forgotten his early purity, or my own affection. 
Oh! no, no; a mother’s heart is not influenced by time or absence ; 
still does its tenderest thoughts aud prayers pursue her child to the 
remotest corners of the earth,—still does her lips pertinaciously seek 
the information that must wring it to its core,—still does it sicken for 
his return, and faint at his indifference ; and if it be true that rumour 
has a thousand tongues, she must have employed them all to speed 
accounts to me of my son’s depravity—for never has mother’s ear been 
so polluted before. Now, however, that he is in danger, I must, and 
will see him ; I must come to watch his dying pillow—to soothe his 
last moments—to forgive and bless him. Who would dare to roba 
mother of the last sigh of her child—the last glance of his eye—the 
last pressure of his hand—the last smile of his lips—and the last 
earthly wish of his heart? They are a mother’s rights, granted to her 
by the unalterable laws of Nature. It is, that | may not be shocked, 
on my arrival, at finding my son (on the brink of eternity) still living 
in a manner to provoke the wrath of the Almighty, and, despite his 
being the ‘ child of many prayers,’ closing the gates of eternal happi- 
ness against himself, that I implore you to remove an object so repul- 
sive to a mother’s sight, as the unfortunate young person, now his sole 
associate. I trust to your complying with my request, as a man, and 
a Christian, and shall immediately commence my melancholy journey. 
Justice compels me to tell you candidly, ere I close this, to you, per- 
haps, already too protracted a letter, that I have learnt, from undoubted 
authority, that this is Louisa’s first and only deviation from virtue, and 
that, save for my son, she might have yet been innocent,—that he 
employed every species of seduction that rank, wealth, and the fasci- 
nations of an extremely handsome person, too fatally and easily 
furnished him with, to allure her from a modest but happy home, and 
plunge her into the guilt and infamy you now behold. I blush for my 
son, while I write this; but it is the sacred truth; and it will be my 
religious care, should his illness terminate, as I fear it will, fatally, to 
secure his victim from all further temptation to crime, by amply pro- 
viding for her every want, and endeavouring to reconcile her to her 
incensed relatives, who are now implacable,—the poor resenting such 
conduct, as an act of irretrievable disgrace generally. A mother’s 
feelings, and my heart whispers, a woman’s pride, make me dread the 
possibility of encountering her, when on such a mission of sorrow ; 
hence my earnest and reiterated wish for her removal from my son’s 
abode, which will render me, 
“ Ever yours most gratefully, 
‘* BARBARA TALBOT.” 
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This truly perplexing letter, Doctor Hargrave immediately resolved 
to show to his wife; and he determined, also, to be guided implicitly 
by the advice she should give him, respecting the accomplishment of 
Louisa’s removal, which, in Alfred’s present state of health, was an 
affair of considerable moment, as he appeared only to exist in her 
devoted attentions: his only hope of success was in. persuading her 
calmly to listen to reason, and to leave the house, for the sake of her 
lover's comfort, without opposition. These hopes he imparted to Mrs. 
Hargrave, as soon as she had read Mrs. Talbot’s letter; who in- 
stantly replied, ‘I am confident, from what you have told me of the 
pene girl, that she will do all you wish: you have only to impress on 

er mind, that the sacrifice you demand of her is for Alfred’s advan- 
tage, and she will fall on her knees and bless you for suggesting it ; 
for, O George! I am much mistaken in her character, if her error has 
not alone proceeded from the blindness of affection,—nay, I even 
doubt if she is aware of the awful offence she has committed ; she must 
be saved !”’ 

‘* But where shall I find a proper home for the poor girl, in her dis- 
tress, my dear love?” 

** | know not, unless you offer her your own.” 

‘¢ Mine! what bring the acknowledged mistress of a dissipated young 
man under the roof with you? You do not reflect on the consequences 
of such a step! Would it not appear in the eyes of the world, as afford- 
ing an encouragement to vice? as holding out a sanction to profli- 
gacy? Although I should be fully conscious of the purity of your 
motives, still, 1 could not but deplore, dearest, if the sunset of a long 
life of the brightest virtue were beclouded, even by a seeming devia- 
tion from rectitude. I honour the self-denying qualities of your heart, 
but I am proud of your reputation, and shudder, lest the slightest 
breath of slander should tarnish its lustre.” 

*¢ My dear George! this is the first time since our union, that I ever 
knew your benevolence to be influenced by an illiberal prejudice. 1 
am no advocate for vice,—Heaven forbid! nor do I, for one moment, 
wish that virtue should descend from its elevated pedestal, to come 
into promiscuous and sullying contact with it; still, in my opinion, 
the first attribute of virtue is charity ; and I cannot but regret, and 

condemn, the repulsive and unchristian spirit almost invariably dis- 
played by my sex, to the unfortunate being who secedes from it. 
Alas! too truly has the poet said of them— 

‘ That every woe a tear can claim, 

Except an erring sister’s shame.’ 
There is not one of his female acquaintance, who will not lament the 
untimely death of the handsome and fascinating Alfred Talbot; nay, 
many will doubtless weep for him, who would yet spurn from their 
path, as a loathsome reptile, the unhappy girl, who, from being 
exposed to greater temptations than themselves, fell a victim to those 
very fascinations which render him so interesting to their sorrow. 
Oh! let us never fear the censures of such an unjust world, while we 
are supported by conscious integrity,—while we are swayed by the 
fear of offending God alone, in all our actions. Besides, a long life 
of goodness, such as mine is universally acknowledged to have been, 
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(I do not say this from vanity, but to destroy all your idle and ground- 
less fears,) will surely serve as a shield against the petty shafts of 
malignity, hurled only by those who are incapable of conceiving the 
godlike independence of a really charitable heart. Had I daughters, 
much as my secret inclination might prompt the desire of befriending 
the lost Louisa, of course, for their sakes, I should restrain the wish of 
doing it thus openly; but I am childless, aged, and have only to do 
the deeds that will purchase salvation: so bring her hither, at least 
for the present,—for would it not be barbarous to cast her forth on the 
earth alone, unpitied, without one voice to speak peace to her despair, 
or one eye to look kindly on her anguish; and that, with a heart 
overwhelmed with self-reproach, and blighted affection? What could 
be the result of such cruelty, but forcing her into the commission of 
yet deeper guilt, or some fatal act of desperation against her branded 
life? Believe me, George, you have no right to arrogate such despotic 
authority to yourself; and if you insist upon her quitting her present 
protector, without providing a suitable asylum for her, and a friend to 
soothe her broken spirit, and she obeys you, from the influence that 
superior age and moral dignity of character ever exerts over weak 
and erring minds—recollect, you will be availing yourself of a high 
privilege only for an unworthy purpose; whereas, if you keep her 
under your own eye, and by kindness, and paternal admonition, lead 
her, through gratitude, to repentance, you will derive a gratification 
from such conduct, that ‘ the world can neither give nor take away,’ 
—the certainty, that, by winning her from the error of her ways, you 
have presented an acceptable offering to the Almighty and his Angels, 
—for ‘ there is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than 
over ninety and nine just persons, who need no repentance.’ ” 

** My noble-minded wife!” exclaimed Doctor Hargrave, in a voice 
of deep emotion, ‘‘ you are always superior to me in every sentiment 
of your heart. Louisa shall come to you, and yours shall be the 
triumph of rescuing her from evil; for the seeds of virtue are strong in 
her bosom yet, and only want the fostering hand of female piety to 
bring them to angelic perfection;—so, prepare to receive the poor 
penitent, and to be a mother to her.” 

On his arrival at the cottage, before ascending to Alfred’s room, as 
was his general custom, Doctor Hargrave desired the servant, who 
answered his ring at the door-bell, to inform Louisa that he wished to 
speak to her particularly in the parlour below. When she appeared, 
pale and haggard from constant watchings, and her eyes red and 
swollen from recent weeping, his heart smote him for the pang he was 
about to inflict on her. 

After questioning her relative to the manner in which his patient 
had passed the night, which he found had been unusually restless and 
feverish, attended with slight delirium and harassing dreams, he shook 
his head despondingly, preparatory to entering on the painful subject 
of his requesting the present private interview,—conscious she would, 
with all a woman’s tact, understand by it that he apprehended an in- 
crease of danger for Alfred, better than the most eloquent expressions 
could explain, and that her alarmed affection on his account would 
second the scheme he meditated for her removal from him; nor was he 
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deceived in his conjecture, for, with lips of an ashy paleness, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You think him worse, Doctor Hargrave,—I know you do; 
you cannot deceive the eyes of an affection such as mine!” 

** 1 do indeed consider him much, much worse—in fact, in extreme 
danger, and that nothing short of a miracle, I fear, can snatch him 
from the grave. I feel his indisposition a serious responsibility on 
myself, and would wish, if possible, to get some of his more immediate 
connections about him. Has he no relations? Does he never express 
a desire to see any one? . He must be aware of his situation, for I 
thought it my duty to inform him of his danger some days since, 
Have you never heard him intimate a wish to have others near him 
besides yourself? Answer me truly, mind! for you will be sorry for 
your deception when it is too late to repair the consequences of it.” 

Awed by the solemnity of the doctor’s manner, his respectable and 
dignified demeanour, and the painful and humiliating conviction that 
he divined her real position with respect to her intimacy with Alfred, 
she replied, almost choked by her convulsive sobs, ‘ I will tell you the 
truth, as the Angels will record every word I utter, for me to answer 
at the general judgement. Often and often he speaks of his mother, 
longing to see her, and weeping over the cause of their estrangement ; 
and I am even jealous to hear her name so much more frequently than 
mine in his prayers—IJ, who have done so much for him! Oh! if he 
could but behold his mother once again, I feel assured he would die 
without a regret.” 

‘«¢ And he must see her,” rejoined Doctor Hargrave vehemently— 
‘he must and he shall !” 

Louisa was completely confounded at his unwonted energy, and 
exclaimed, while her face became suffused with the deepest blushes,— 
‘* How can that be? she will not come where I am, alas !—and that, 
poor Alfred only too well knows, sir!” 

“Of course not,—you could not expect it!” 

‘¢ How, then, can she see her son ?—he is too ill to travel.” 

‘‘ How? why, by your leaving the house for a short time, which, I 
am sure, you will not object to do, if you really love him, as I have no 
doubt you do, with all the unselfishness of woman’s early love.” 

‘‘ Leave the house !—leave Alfred to die without me! Oh! never, 
never! She would not, could not, have the cruelty to separate us at 
such a moment. Oh, my God! no;—it is impossible to imagine it.” 

‘Cruelty! do you call it, Louisa? Reflect a moment dispassionately, 
and you will find that it is not to that poor, bereaved, heart-broken 
mother, that such a charge ought to be laid.” 

“To whom, then? Is it not the height of cruelty—the height of 
barbarity—to wish to part us now? now! that he is actually dying ?” 

‘“‘ And is it not equally cruel, equally barbarous, now that he is 
supposed to be actually dying, for you to wish to keep his mother 
from him ?—the mother who bore him—the mother who watched over 
his helpless infancy—the mother who still prays and mourns for him— 
the mother, who, but for you, would yet be in the enjoyment of his 
affection ? Who deserves to be taxed with cruelty now? on your soul, 
answer me that.” 

‘‘T cannot—I dare not answer you!” almost screamed the dis- 
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tracted girl; ‘‘ for by so doing, I must criminate myself; yet all I do, 
all I wish to do, Heaven knows, is for his dear sake alone. Oh, Alfred ! 
Alfred ! my own life would be a cheap sacrifice to purchase yours !”” 

‘If your feelings are really so disinterested, let me entreat you to 
go away quietly—for here you can do no good, believe me.” 

‘¢ | know I cannot cure him, alas! but is it doing no good, sir, to 
be near him—to minister to his every want—to soothe his every 
pain ? When his poor languid eyes unclose, to be sure they will rest on 
a dear familiar face, the face they have so long worshipped, instead of 
meeting the cold unsympathizing gaze of a hireling, or the severe 
glance of a parent’s in anger? Surely, surely, there must be good in 
that, as proving the endurance of affection !” 

‘* Why will you compel me to add to your distress, by the utter- 
ance of unpalatable truths?” rejoined the benevolent doctor, in a 
voice of the tenderest compassion, “It is, indeed, doing good—it is 
beautiful—it is heavenly, when the dying eye can rest on a beloved 
face at the last, and the sinking heart can feel, sweetly and gratefully 
feel, that the being who gave it all its hope, joy, delight, and happi- 
ness, when in health, is still, in the hour of its sorest trial, as kind, as 
watchful, as affectionate, and prayerful, as she ever was. But, then, 
that must spring from a virtuous love,—from the love of a wife, a 
mother, or a sister,—not, not, alas! my poor sorrowing girl, from 
such a love as yours! It is absolutely necessary, in the present state 
of your misguided lover’s health, to remove every vestige of an object 
that can only remind him of his past guilt, and to endeavour to 
awaken remorse for it, by directing his thoughts where alone pardon 
for transgressions is to be obtained Now, if you are continually in 
his presence, with that look of deep despair, and hopeless tenderness, 
— if he was a daily witness of those agonizing tears, shed, only shed 
for him,—if he beheld your anguish—your total, your generous self- 
abnegation, in the superior grief of his sufferings and danger,—do you 
think he could properly repent of his fault? do you think he could 
pray with proper contrition of heart for its pardon? do you think 
he would be willing to leave a world where one must remain behind so 
full of love and regret for him? And yet, unless such a change do 
take place in his heart, woe be to him when he is summoned to the 
presence of that God, whom he insulted and defied, even on the 
verge of the grave, by preferring you to his offered mercy.” 

‘« Then he,must learn to hate, abhor me, ere he dies ?—how can I 
ever survive that dreadful thought ?” 

*¢ No, no, not hate you,—hatred is no passport to heaven,—but he 
must repent and deplore the fatal passion, which led you both into 
error, and which, 1 am much mistaken in you, if you yourself have 
not long ere this deeply lamented.” 

‘««¢ The heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ sir; and truly may I ask, 
‘If there can be a sorrow like unto my sorrow, wherewith it hath 
pleased the Lord to visit me, in his fierce anger?’ Yet, could Alfred be 
spared, it would not now be for me, alas! for I dare not live with him 
again, as I have done, and I am too, too degraded to become his wife.” 

‘‘ And if he could be spared, and were willing to make you his 
wife, do not for one moment imagine that such a union would con- 
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duce to your happiness ; continual causes of mortification would arise 
to mar its felicity ; the mind never becomes oblivious to past error ; 
the thought of your former guilty intercourse with him would pursue 
you, like an evil demon, suggesting to you the reasons of shame, 
jealousy, and disgust; your husband ought, and must, feel for the 
being who has only disgraced the name he bestowed upon her, and 
given existence to creatures who, the instant reflection dawns on them, 
must blush for their mother. Oh! it is any thing but kind in a man 
to marry the woman he has previously degraded ; it is only perpetu- 
ating her remorse, by affixing the brand of distrust and self-accusation 
on her for ever !” 

‘Oh! I never reflected on the terrible consequences of crime 
before,” exclaimed the agonized girl—* of the insuperable barrier it 
raises between its victims and happiness.” 

** You know them now, Louisa,” rejoined the doctor, with solem- 
nity, —‘‘ and may such knowledge afford you a salutary and permanent 
lesson ; for, be assured, it is ever thus with those who will pluck the 
forbidden fruits from the trees of pleasure and temptation; they must 
hereafter eat only the bread of bitterness, and drink the waters of 
strife. Young, lovely, and engaging as you are, on the mere thresh- 
old of life,—see what you have already become,—a blighted and for- 
lorn thing, to whom the past cannot yield one grateful thought, nor the 
future one pleasing hope—for whom the very sun of heaven will never 
shine so brightly, nor the flowers of earth bloom so freshly, as for the 
pure and innocent; for the sin, which has tarnished the lustre of your 
own mind, will also cast a dimness over all external objects. Look at 
your lover, too, no doubt hurried prematurely to the grave by his 
vicious excesses ; yet you will still, with all your fondness, deprive him 
of his mother’s presence, bis mother’s prayers,—the prayers that can 
alone unlock the sealed fountains of mercy, to purify his soul from the 
stains of a guilty passion, and render it meet to partake of the felicity 
above.” 

«¢ Oh! let her come, let her come instantly! But whither can I go? 
I have not one friend in the world who will willingly and kindly receive 
the outcast, abandoned Louisa; for her son I have lost them all; and 
yet I am not considered worthy of the poor consolation of smoothing 
his dying pillow!” 

‘¢ You shall go to my house, where you will meet with friends to 
console you in your sorrow, comfort you in your despair, and lead you 
gently back to penitence and peace.” 

‘* Your house! You have a wife; will she condescend to re- 
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ceive 

“« Yes !”’ interrupted the doctor, his eyes swimming in tears of proud 
affection, ‘‘ she will receive you, nor feel humiliated by such an act of 
Christian charity ; for though virtuous in the highest degree herself, 
she yet can make a merciful allowance for the frailties of others.” 

Louisa begged, as a supreme favour, that she might be allowed to 
accompany Doctor Hargrave in his visit to Alfred, to take a last look 
of the being so dear to her yet. 

‘‘ You must promise me, then, to restrain your feelings before him ; 
—recollect that any extraordinary agitation might be his instant death 
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—that his life, in fact, is in your hands; therefore let me implore you 
to appear calm and collected as usual.” 

«| will, I will! be assured of my discretion. I'll do whate’er thou 
wilt—lI will be silent. But oh! a reined tongue, and bursting heart, 
are hard at once to bear, as you can easily imagine, sir,” exclaimed the 

or girl, 

They found Alfred just awakened from one of those short uneasy 
slumbers, which appears to leave the invalid more languid and unre- 
freshed than before its partial oblivion has taken place. He chid 
Louisa, querulously, for her lengthened absence—accused her of 
growing weary of her kind offices to him—wondered at her not flying 
to take her accustomed place at the bedside—and wished he had some 
person with him who would not become so soon tired of nursing him. 

Every word went to the heart of the tortured girl, but she held firm 
to her resolution; she determined to tear herself away from him, 
though death should prostrate her on the threshold of the door she was 
quitting. She felt the celestial light of repentance dawning on her 
mind, and she dared not extinguish it. For the first time, she felt 
the overwhelming weight of her own turpitude, and shuddered, lest it 
was too late to snatch her lover from eternal condemnation,-~ and she 
resolved to sacrifice herself for his salvation. Glueing her lips, almost 
convulsively, to his—bedewing his pallid face with her burning tears— 
and murmuring between her clenched teeth,—*‘ Bless you, for ever, 
ever bless you, my own idolized Alfred!” she rushed from the room, 
and instantly quitted the roof that contained all she valued upon the 
earth, to behold him no more,—never more to hear him speak —to see 
him smile ;—and his last word had been one of unkindness and in- 
gratitude to her. What a memory for her heart to brood over in its 
desolate anguish ! 

Then had the benign old man the painful task of breaking to his 
bewildered patient the reason of her precipitate flight, her agony, the 
approach of his mother, and his own as near approach to the tomb. 

At first, the idea of having parted with Louisa for ever, alone 
absorbed every faculty of his soul—alone made him call, in tones of 
the wildest despair, on her cherished name—alone made him beat his 
breast, tear his hair, curse his destiny, and even reproach his mother, 
for driving away, by her unwelcome presence, the only being for 
whom he cared to live, or feared to die. Oh! it was dreadful to hear 
that frantic young man speak in such terms of detestation of her, to 
whom he owed his existence—his mother! By degrees, however, 
Doctor Hargrave succeeded in awakening his tenderness for her—his 
fear for his God. Then did he exclaim, while his lips quivered with 
emotion, ‘‘ Oh! that I could recal the sins of my youth! Oh! that 
I could hope for pardon for them !” 

‘“* My dear young friend,”’ said the doctor, taking his thin feverish 
hand, and pressing it affectionately between his own, “‘ do not despair, 
I have a message from God for thee ;—‘ Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.’”’ 

By these, and other equally salutary exhortations, the good doctor 
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brought the mind of his erring patient to a state of resignation; so 
that when his mother arrived, he laid his dying head placidly on her 
throbbing breast, as his last sweet earthly resting place, and she had 
the inexpressible satisfaction of hearing him breathe his prayers to the 
Almighty for forgiveness, with all the fervour and sincerity of his boy- 
hood innocence. 

Mrs. Hargrave received Louisa with the most affectionate kindness : 
her extreme youth and beauty awoke her instant commiseration ; 
and when she recalled to mind the handsome person of Alfred Talbot, 
her compassionate heart promptly suggested an excuse for the love 
that had led her inexperienced youth astray. She extended her hand 
tenderly to the weeping and abject girl, assuring her of her protection 
and friendship in a tone of voice that could not be mistaken,—the 
voice of real pity, low, soft, and gentle—not the repelling, arrogant 
tone those assume, whose virtue is of that austere kind, as to protect, 
but never pardon, and whose every gesture reveals but too plainly the 
inward disgust and abhorrence they entertain for the trembling object 
of their cold charity. 

Mrs. Hargrave’s truly maternal manner sensibly touched the grate- 
ful heart of Louisa, and warmly, but respectfully, clasping the ‘prof- 
fered hand, she exclaimed, looking pleadingly in her face,—‘* O madam! 
if I wished to awaken a deeper sympathy in your bosom, than com- 
mon charity begets in the really benevolent for the unfortunate, I 
should tell you, that I was not lightly won—that I resisted, Heaven 
knows how long and firmly resisted—prayers, entreaties, tears, 
threats, and protestations; and that I yielded at last only from the 
fatal confidence credulous woman ever places in the man who vows he 
wooes but to wed. But, no; Alfred will soon have to atone toa higher 
Power for his falsehoods to me; then forbid that I should vilify his 
dying name, or rob his memory of the regret of those who survive him, 
amongst whom, alas, alas! I am the most sorrowful. Still, [ believe, 
I am not so wicked as you may imagine me to be.” 

‘Had I for a moment imagined you to be at all wicked,” replied 
Mrs. Hargrave, ‘‘ I should not have invited you to become my inmate. 
Faulty, I admit, I consider your conduct to have been, but it depends 
on your future behaviour to stamp it with the opprobrium of wicked- 
ness; but I do not fear such a cruel disappointment to my anxious 
hopes for your well being.” 

“Oh, no, no! you need not; I will be all you wish—all you ex- 
pect—for your God-inspired compassion to me: yet how have I been 
deceived in every wish of my heart, every hope of my imagination—so 
young, almost a child, and nothing to anticipate from the future ! 
what a blank! what a void! what an eclipse of all that makes life 
bright and joyous !” 

“¢ It is well for us, my dear, that we are disappointed in the gene- 
rality of our wishes,” observed the sensible Mrs. Hargrave, ‘‘ as they 
partake tco much of the primal fault of the Evil One ;—pride, united 
with self-conceit and vanity,—they are the dangerous day-dreams of 
our minds, holding them in as complete subjection and slavery as the 
fantastic visions of slumber—robbing them of the healthy powers of 
enjoying the present, and gilding the future with attributes of felicity, 
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never, never to be realized. How often, alas! has the young and san- 
guine heart to deplore the total failure of those extravagant schemes 
for ultimate happiness it had foolishly formed, as day by day glides 
past, without bringing the anticipated fruition, yet which, from long 
and unchecked indulgence, have actually fastened upon the senses, 
with all the tenacity of truth. Oh! had I been blessed with a family, 
my first care would have been to put a wholesome restraint upon the 
youthful imagination ; for what is the most promising garden without 
the attentive hand of culture? or the most gifted mind without the 
pruning hand of experience to crop its wild luxuriance ?” 

Doctor and Mrs. Hargrave were not the only friends Louisa met 
with in her distress. She found one even more congenial to her lace- 
rated feelings, in the young and artless Amy Stephens, Mrs. Har- 
grave’s maid, who mingled tear for tear with the broken-hearted girl, 
with that spontaneous pity for which guileless bosoms are proverbial. 
Amy did not pause, in her simple philosophy, to question the propriety 
of such immoderate grief for a man who was neither a husband, a 
father, nor a brother; she did not pause to enter into the colder or 
more abstruse subtleties of the case; she merely saw the undeniable 
fact of a fellow creature in affliction, and, with genuine charity, offered 
her humble sympathy, and was gratified by its being gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Reaiishe chief consolation was now derived from the daily accounts 
given her by Doctor Hargrave of Alfred’s happiness in the society of 
his mother, of his resignation to the Divine Will, and his frequent and 
tender mention of her name. The kind-hearted Amy also often con- 
trived some unnecessary little shopping or other, that she might run to 
the cottage and glean the more minute particulars of each day and 
night, (every trifling circumstance being of dear import to Louisa,) of 
Robert, Alfred’s favourite groom, who was overwhelmed with grief at 
the idea of losing so good and generous a master, and who insensibly 
grew quite attached to the pretty affectionate girl, who took sucha 
deep interest in the fatal illness of one he so highly valued and re- 
spected. He was always ready, therefore, to respond to every ques- 
tion concerning Mr. Talbot, with that alacrity so pleasing to the 
inquirer, as showing a perfect reciprocity of sentiments respecting the 
object of anxiety; so that Amy generally returned from her errand 
of mercy with a great collection of affecting incidents for the poor 
mourner to treasure up for that future, when a tender and grateful 
memory would be all that remained of him whom she must ever love. 

When at last she learnt that all was indeed over, she did not give 
way to outrageous sorrow, but bowed submissively to the heavy visita- 
tion, while she mingled a prayer of thankfulness to Heaven, with her 
silent tears, that her beloved had died with his mother’s kiss upon his 
lips—his mother’s blessing upon his ear, instead of hers. 

A few hours before his death, yet when he felt the appalling cer- 
tainty of its inevitable approach, and while his mother was weeping 
over him in a state of hopeless distraction, and invoking blessings on 
his head from the inmost recesses of her agonized heart, Alfred sud- 
denly raised himself up in the bed, and said, in a tone of almost super- 
natural energy,—‘‘ Mother ! there is another you must learn to love and 
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bless—one who is now weeping for me in lonely anguish—one whom 
I have Jed astray from the paths of innocence and peace—one who 
erred only from love for me, your idolized boy, your now dying son, 
who, trusting to the solemn promises I gave her,—ay, even on my 
knees,—mark that, my mother !—to make her my wife, plunged into 
that guilt which has rendered her an outcast from society, branded 
with shame and scorn, and placed her for ever without the pale of that 
virtue, so beautiful, so holy in woman. Yet, mother, her heart is pure 
and unsullied still: as the crime was only mine, so mine alone was 
darkened by its polluting stain; and soon, too soon, must I answer 
for it to an offended God.  Recollect, therefore, when I am in the 

ve, that whatever kindness you show to Louisa, you show to the 
wedded wife of your son in the eyes of Heaven; and that it will in part 
atone for the injury I have done her, and render placable the incensed 
justice I dread to meet above.” 

Doctor, Mrs. Hargrave, and the whole of the servants, male and 
female, of the two establishments, accompanied the disconsolate mother 
to the last home of her adored son. Louisa was not asked to go; 
indeed, it was considered better by all parties, that she should not 
follow her lover to the grave, to spare Mrs. Talbot’s feelings at such a 
trying moment. 

Nothing occurred to interrupt the solemnity of that most impressive 
and awful ceremony, which consigns the form whose beauty awoke 
our passionate affection and admiration, to the unpitying power of 
corruption, until the first particles of earth rattled on the lowered 
coffin with that tremendously hollow sound that leaves a lasting 
memory on the appalled ear, and a lasting weight on the terrified 
heart; when one wild frantic shriek, as from a maniac, burst from the 
assembled group of mourners, piercing the serene air with its startling 
shrillness: from whom it came none knew, but every eye turned 
pityingly on the poor weeping mother, as conjecturing hers was the 
agony that had awed them so. Butno; it came from the convulsively 
swollen bosom of Louisa, who, beneath the sombre hood, so sacred to 
the desolating grief that death occasions, had taken the place of Amy 
in the humble rank of followers, and was leaning on the arm of Robert, 
when her feelings betrayed her to him; but he respected her secret, 
and venerated her for her devotion to his master. None questioned 
her, although, doubtless, both Mrs. Hargrave and Mrs, Talbot divined 
the truth.— Yes! that shriek must have smitten the heart of the dead 
Alfred’s mother ! 

As soon as she was certain of Louisa’s thorough, and (she trusted) 
permanent reformation, Mrs. Hargrave, knowing ‘‘ How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings,” dis- 
patched Robert (now become the doctor’s groom) to her aged parents, 
to inform them of it. They, of course, rejoiced that she was restored 
to their prayers, and that their tears had not been shed in vain for her 
return to the paths of innocence; but, with a delicacy of feeling rare 
in persons whose necessities but too commonly exceed their limited 
means of supplying them, they firmly and positively declined receiving 
the annual allowance their child was anxious to settle on them for 
life; observing, ‘* That, although her wealth was the reward of her 
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present resumption of virtue, still, they could not but consider it as 
arising, in the first instance, from her deviation from it; for had she 
been content to remain in the humble station in which it pleased the 
Almighty to place her at her birth, she never would have had it to be- 
stow on them; and that bread purchased with such money would only 
be bitter to the taste as wormwood, and wine bought by it would drink 
as gall.” They further remarked—‘“‘ that much as they still loved her, 
they considered it better that she should not come home to them, with 
the expensive taste for dress that she must have acquired, and her 
lavish means of supporting it, to spread the contagion of such a per- 
nicious example among her artless but lowly young relatives; for the 
burthen of toil was heavy to all, and required great strength of mind, 
and confidence in the even-handed justice of the Lord, to submit to it 
ne gp an which could hardly be me eo from unreflecting 
youth, particularly if they had forced upon their daily contemplation, 
the contrast with their own lot, of the idleness and splendour of one, 
who had obtained those very riches by breaking through the painful 
mee of honest exertion, which condemned them to perpetual 
abour.” 

This refusal of her parents, knowing how they had to struggle, was 
a severe pang to Louisa also, as she could not but consider it their 
unkind manner of declining her proffered return to them again. 
**Oh! they no longer love me!’ she exclaimed, weeping bitterly,— 
‘they no longer care for my welfare; or would they refuse me the 
shelter of their arms, where alone I should be safe from temptation— 
where alone—where alone, indeed, I should feel encouraged to con- 
tinue virtuous ?” 

‘* My dear child, moderate your grief,” replied Mrs, Hargrave; 
‘‘ this is only another trial it hath pleased the Almighty to send you, 
to prove you; receive it, therefore, with becoming submission, as one 
who is conscious of deserving his chastisements. Your parents still 
remember, that their love could not bind you to them, nor their arms 
enchain you from flying to ruin and disgrace, and they naturally 
resent such ingratitude; but they must yield to time, and your con- 
tinual penitence: and in the mean while you shall remain with me,— 
my arms shall be your shelter, my bosom your resting-place, and my 
lips your fond and gentle admonitors, or rather encouragers; only 
persevere (despite of every evil suggestion to lead you again from the 
path of uprightness) in your present line of conduct, and you must 
and will regain your wonted serenity of mind ; for as Angels came and 
ministered to our blessed Saviour after his temptation on the Mount, 
so every sacrifice made for virtue’s sake, hath also its ministering 
Angels, in the shape of heaven-directed thoughts, and self-approving 
reflections.” 

‘“‘Oh! dear, dear madam,” exclaimed the grateful and contrite 
girl, enthusiastically, “if it be true, that the good deeds performed on 
earth form the gems of the coronet which encircles the brow of the 
pious and benevolent in a blessed eternity, this act of pity to me will 
be the centre jewel of yours, to shine effulgent for ever.” 

Mrs. Talbot at first imagined that, by raising Louisa above all 
temptation to commit further error, by settling a handsome inde- 
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pendence on her for life, she had —_ and gratefully obeyed her 
a 


son’s dying request ; but when, after the lapse of a few months, and 
when time, by having blunted the poignancy of her immediate grief 
for his loss, enabled her to reflect seriously on the transitory nature of 
human hopes and wishes, the wickedness of pride, and the sinfulness 
of mortals arrogating to themselves superior merit and goodness,—she 
felt—yes, deeply and sincerely felt—that she had but feebly complied 
with that tender and final injunction of her regretted boy’s,—that money 
could not fulfil it; that it was love and affection he meant her to 
bestow on one so dear to him; and love and affection she determined 
to offer her, without a moment’s delay. She therefore sent an express 
invitation, couched in the most affectionate terms, to the astonished 
girl, to accompany her abroad, whither she was ordered for her health; 
which invitation, by the advice of Mrs. Hargrave, was promptly and 
gratefully accepted, much as it cost both herself and the amiable doc- 
tor to part with one who had long since grown as a daughter to their 
fond, childless hearts. And when, a few years afterwards, Moss Grove 
Cottage became the purchased residence of two ladies, friends of the 
Hargraves, who engaged Robert and Amy, long become man and 
wife, as butler and housekeeper, no one suspected that the beautiful, 
elegant girl, the supposed daughter of the mild looking old lady, 
(whose sole delight was to assist the sick and sorrowful, as if her heart! 
was an overflowing fount of charity, so that ‘‘ when the ear heard her, 
then it blessed her, and when the eye saw her it gave witness to her ; 
because she delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him: the blessing of him that was ready to 

rish came upon her, and she caused the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy,”) was the same Louisa who had formerly lived there in such 
guilty splendour, and who had quitted it in such anguish and 

e. 

Ye women of England—ye, who, on account of your matchless 
beauty and chastity, may indeed be compared to Angels whose wings 
are budding for heaven—ye, who have only to look, to persuade, and 
to speak, to convert to your tasks of mercy,—every day such in- 
stances as I have now narrated are occurring—every day ‘“‘ is there a 
brand to be snatched from the burning ;” and although all may not 
reward your efforts with such complete success as the reformation of a 
Louisa, yet “faint not, neither be weary in well doing,” for you will 
assuredly save some. But oh! be your first care to endeavour, by 
your precepts and example, to impress upon the young and inexpe- 
rienced around you—your daughters—your female domestics—all 
who come in sweet contact with your vigilant piety, (and mighty is its 
household influence,)—the conviction that virtue alone is happiness ; 
so ‘‘that they sin not at all”—that they may be spared the shame 
and sorrow of repentance. 
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SOCRATES. 


A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 
BY FRANCIS BARHAM, ESQ. 


“‘ Socrates fuit is, qui omnium eruditorum testimonio, totiusque judicio Grece, 
cum prudentid et acumine, et venustate et subtilitate, tum vero eloquentiA, veritate, 
copia, quam se cunque in partem dedisset, omnium fuit facile princeps.’’—CicERo. 


PREFACE. 


Tuts tragedy of ‘‘ Socrates” was written in 1840, as an experiment, 
how far it was possible to revive the British taste for the classic drama, 
once so admired and beloved. 

It was especially composed for the perusal of Mr. Macready, who 
was understood to be inclined to favour such experiments. In justice 
to that gentleman, and in answer to those who have dropped insinua- 
tions to his prejudice, I frankly state that his treatment of this particu- 
lar play was, throughout, generous and honourable. He appears to 
have read it attentively, and freely recommended it to Mr. Webster, 
the manager of the Haymarket, for more merits than perhaps it pos- 
sesses. 

Though the tragedy thus recommended by Mr. Macready has been 
rejected by Mr. Webster, he has given me no fair cause to complain. 
He has a perfect right to form his own opinion, and very probably 
that opinion may be correct. 

That these gentlemen may stand acquitted from any charge of 
discourtesy with regard to their treatment of this drama, I shall take 
the liberty of quoting a few passages from the correspondence on the 
subject. 

Mr. Macready’s letter to myself, dated October 7, 1840, is as fol- 
Ows :— 

“ Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry, I beg to inform you, that I 
have read, and with much admiration of the character, learning, and 
poetry displayed in it, your tragedy of Socrates. But I think it right 
to express to you my opinion, that the public taste is not yet suffi- 
ciently educated to relish the representation of such a work; and that 
until, with the spread of knowledge and enlightenment, the many 
become more apprehensive of the philosophic, the poetic, and the 
minuter shades of character, ‘ Socrates’ must remain a dramatic poem, 
and not be an acted play; winning for you the admiration of individuals 
before it addresses itself to an assembly. I have offered this tribute 
of explicitness to your judgement, which, I trust, will kindly appreciate 
my motive in so doing. At the same time it is offered to you alone; 
and I shall have the greatest pleasure in presenting the MS. to Mr. 
Webster, the manager, as one deserving the most respectful attention. 
Waiting your instructions to guide me, I remain, dear Sir, 

“« Yours very faithfully, 
“W.C. Macreapy.” 


In consequence of my request, the MS. was sent to Mr. taal 
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accompanied, as I afterwards found, with the following note from Mr. 
Macready, which I have vanity enough to quote, though it may 
be more flattering than true. It is dated Oct. 14, 1840 :— 

‘‘Mr. Macready presents his compliments to Mr. Webster, and 
begs to forward him the enclosed tragedy of ‘ Socrates,’ to which he 
requests his particular attention, as written upon a bold and novel 
plan, and as being the work of an accomplished and profound 
scholar.” 

Mr. Webster has, in very civil terms, returned me this tragedy ; 
nor do I blame his decision in the least degree. The drama is now 
published, however, that the public may judge whether this decision 
be correct, and whether plays of this nature are fit for representation 
or not, 

67, Chancery Lane. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Desirous of advancing the reform of the drama and the stage—a 
reform so warmly advocated by Jeremy Collier and other writers, I 
venture to publish this tragedy. 

The moral purpose of the drama (say the critics) should be to 
represent the struggles and triumphs of virtue. I know no ancient 
character better fitted to illustrate this moral purpose than Socrates, 
the wisest of the Greeks. 

This drama is a historical tragedy: it represents Socrates in all the 
more striking passages of his biography; its range of incidents ex- 
tends through a long series of years. Like Byron’s Dream— 


* It curdles a whole life into an hour.” 


I know that this is carrying the poetic license a long way; but the 
dramatist, in order to be effective, must be free; and when free, he 
will trample on the fetters of the unities whenever he pleases. I con- 
ceive these artificial bonds resemble ‘‘ biscuits and pie-crust,”—they 
are made to be broken. 

In the following play, I have therefore violated the unities without 
remorse. I represent Socrates as he lived in the days of Pericles, and 
trace his subsequent career in association with Alcibiades, Plato, and 
Xenophon. 

My favourite, Grotius, says, “‘I undertook to write a tragedy, 
because our age is less fruitful in the loftier forms of the drama, than 
other kinds of literature; and the example of Euripides, Epicharmus, 
and Ennius, induced me to aim at much variety, as a source of 
dramatic interest.” In this respect, I have endeavoured to emulate 
Grotius, whose Adamus Exul, the finest of all Latin tragedies, I have 
recentl¥ translated. 

A new dramatic era is dawning on us; the public demands it, and 
it must be. For myself, I confess my wish to initiate a nobler series 
of tragic dramas than those which have been in fashion of late years, 
I should be pleased if Mr. egUReL for whose talents I have a high 
respect, would introduce the revival of ancient classic dramas. The 
play of ‘* Socrates” is sent forth as a feeler of the public taste in this 
particular regard ; if it succeeds, the most actable tragedies of Eschy- 
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lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, might successfully be adapted to the 
English stage, with their magnificent choruses. 

Perhaps I ought to add an apology for the bold employment of 
supernatural agencies. Believing, with Goethe and Coleridge, that 
the principle of awe or terror is a necessary ingredient in the loftier 
forms of tragedy, I could not dispense with it; the example of other 
tragedians, likewise, prompted me to appal, if not to please. 

The public will now decide whether this tragedy of ** Socrates” is at 
all worthy of the subject. I have sought to soar to the highest sphere 
of the drama, for my motto is, ‘‘ aut Cesar aut nullus.” 

This motto, however, I wish not to monopolize—I would have all 
dramatic authors take it to themselves, and write their best, for the 
sake of the best. For such authors, I cherish an emulation, rather 
than a rivalry. If rivalry it must be called, let it be the generous 
rivalry of brethren, each striving by noble means to accomplish noble 
ends. Fellow labourers in dramatic literature should rather assist, 
than obstruct each other’s progress. 

It is because I cherish this sentiment, that I have eulogized many 
portions of the plays of Knowles, Talfourd, Bulwer, Stephens, Horne, 
Heraud, Tomlins, and other eminent dramatists. All of them have 
great—very great merits; and the censure that some critics have past 
on them, is, in my opinion, equally unjust and ungenerous. Those who 
best know the difficulties which dramatic authors labour under, will be 
ready to make most allowance for their works. It is no easy thing to 
interest the public by any literary effort; and those who succeed in 
rescuing the people from apathy and indifference, should be pardoned 
for the venial errors to which all men are liable. 

In this play of ‘‘ Socrates” I have endeavoured to condense most of 
the principal facts and reflections that occur in the memoirs that Plato, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, and Cicero have left concerning him. Those 
who may wish to examine further into the history of this extraordinary 
man, may consult Brucker and Stanley’s ‘‘ History of Philosophy’— 
Charpentier’s “‘ Life of Socrates,” translated into English by Cooper— 
Wigger’s “Life of Socrates”—Balzac’s ‘* Socrates Chrétienne’’—the 
treatises written on the Religion of Socrates—and the Demon of 
Socrates. There are also several dramas on the death of Socrates, 
some of which are worthy of attention. 

I know not whether “ Socrates” will be considered a good acting 
tragedy; but as it was my special effort that it should be so, I have 
studiously avoided the display of learning, and endeavoured to be 
simple and familiar, even to a fault. 

I hope that I shall not be severely satirized for this objectiveness. 
The necessity of things compelled me to it, and that necessity is of 
divine institution. From Deity himself we learn the proverb, ‘‘ ars est 
celare artem.” The occult metaphysics of creation he reveals not; 
but he reveals the creation itself—resplendent, beautiful. Ars est 
celare artem. The metaphysician or the philosopher who would suc- 
ceed in the nineteenth century, must not be a theoretic, but a practical 
man. He must keep the subtle elaborations of abstract trains of 
thought altogether to himself; he must exhibit only their result, and 
that in the most palpable imagery. How many a man of genius has 
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been ruined for want of this power of realizing his dreams—of invest- 
ing them with the language of plain common sense—of bringing them 
home to men’s bosoms and business, and assimilating them to the 
practicabilities of life as it is. 

No other means of success is left open to an author—he must stoop 
to conquer. Cicero was obliged to recollect that he was not speaking 
to the scholars of the Academy, but to the dregs of Romulus; and | 
have likewise to remember that I am not writing to the Doctors of the 
University, but to the hot pollot of cockneyism. 

There is one point more which requires a remark. The French 
tragedians have declared that a tragedy should maintain a uniforml 
dignified and majestic style of expression. I don’t agree with their 
dictum; I would rather trust to the example of Shakspere in his 
Hamlet, and mingle the sublime with the beautiful, the beautiful with 
the ridiculous. If in this respect I have erred, I have erred on prin- 
ciple and system, for I have studiously emulated those rapid transi- 
tions and vivid contrasts which form Shakspere’s most marked charac- 
teristics. In thus steering from the grave to the gay, and from the lively 
to the severe, we also imitate nature, which places in immediate juxta- 
position the august and the familiar, the terrible and the absurd. Such 
is my defence against the charge ef incongruity to which I have 
voluntarily exposed myself. I know not why Tragedy may not smile 
amid her tears, and why she may not be allowed to play the fool on 
occasion, as well as those who act, and those who listen to her. 

To the critics of the press I have only to express my thanks for their 
past courtesies. As I have ——— always endeavoured to speak as 
kindly asconscience allowed of my literary brethren, and have protested 
against the vehement recriminations which so often spoil good fellowship, 
it is probable enough I may share the usual fate ft elitedem, which 
is not the most dainty. Stillsome of the critics may yet survive, who 
judge rather by rules of art, than by impulses of passion. To such I 
would say—*‘ If they find the play of ‘ Socrates’ better than its com- 
petitors, let them praise it better—if worse, let them abuse it worse.” 





PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


MEN. 


SocRATES. CritT1Aas, 
Genius or Demon or SocrarTEs. ARISTOPHANES. 
PERICLES, MELITUs. 
CHZREPHON. ANYTUS. 
SopHOCLES. Lycon. 
EvurRipiDEs. HIERARCH. 
ALCIBIADES. PRIEsTs. 
CriTo. HERALDs., 
Pato. Wizarp. 
XENOPHON,. GyYMNASIASTS, 
Pueapon. 

WOMEN. 
Pyraia. EuPHROSYNE. 
ASPASIA, CHLOE. 


XANTIPPE. Wircn. &c. &c. 
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Socrates. 


SOCRATES. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—Athens. 


SocraTEs solus, basking in the sunshine. 


Philosophers have many a pleasure—known— 
Felt—by themselves—which to the vulgar world 
They rarely express : and when they do, how seldom 
Do the hearts of men respond !—Ay, at this moment 
There is a rapture in this sunshine—spreading 
Its hot o’erwhelming lustre over Athens 
Which they conceive not ;—Unto me it is 
Symbolic of the incommunicable flame 
Of Deity! It seems to embrace me, like 
The beatific vision of Olympus, 
Transforming what it shines on, to its likeness ; 
It enters into my very soul, and makes 
A summer of my conscience !—I rejoice 
To anticipate the eternity when I 
Likewise shall be as a sunbeam. 

Enter CHzEREPHON. 

Socrates ! 
SocratTEs. 

Who speaks ? 


CHZEREPHON. 


Who but your old friend, Cheerephon ?—~ 


Prithee descend from transcendental flights 
Among ethereal essences, and listen 
To one of the common herd of men, whom you 
So heartily despise. 

Socrates. 

No, Cheerephon— 
You do yourself much wrong by such misplaced 
Humility ;—know your own worth—esteem yourself ;— 
True self-esteem excels all fame, all wealth, 
All beauty. You are something better far 
Than the hoi polloi. 
CHEREPHON. 
Thank you, noble sage, 

Such eulogy from you is worth the hoarding— 
I'll give my memory a special charge 
To keep it safe. I had a curious question 
That troubled me, and I would seek solution 
From the wit of Socrates. 

SocrATEs. 

Then tell it me, 

Frankly, and frankly will I do my best 
To interpret soothly. 
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CHZREPHON. 
To the point, then, at once ;— 
Who, think you, is the wisest of the Greeks ? 
You have taught noble scholars,—and sage sophists 
Of the chiefest name. 
SocRATES. 

Nay, Cheerephon, thy question 
Is quite beyond my scope—’tis not in mortal 
To answer surely ; to the Gods alone 
Belong such mysteries. If you’d know aright, 
Haste to the Oracle at Delphi, and 
Consult Apollo’s prophetess. 


CHAREPHON. 
I will; 
’Tis not a very arduous imposition 
For a truth-searcher ;—tell me, my dear Socrates, 
What think ye of the state of Athens ?—People 
Who deem themselves Solons in politics 
Tell me strange tales. 
SocraTEs. 

In faith, good Cheerephon, 
The state of Athens trembles. Once she stood 
Strong in the strength of monarchy : her kings 
Condensed into one element of valour 
Her scattered forces. Since our monarchs fell, 
Ambitious chieftains in perpetual strife 
Have grappled the supremacy. Their tenure 
Has been most fickle chance; and the cement 
Of their authority, their rival’s blood. 
Oft have I said as much to Pericles, 
Our brilliant, bold, victorious usurper— 
The scourge of the aristocracy—the favourite 
Of the populace. His pomp will dwindle fast ; 
The very faction, whose vile prejudice 
He hath puffed and pampered for his proper uses, 
Will turn against him :—ay, the state of Athens 
Is Fortune’s foot-ball, and the whim of the mob— 
The breeze that blows the bubble of our lives, 
Any way but the right. 


CHEREPHON. 
You argue ill 
For the Athenians. Let the better hope 
Scatter these vapourish prognostications,— 
I'll take the brighter side ; so let us leave 
All croaking to the ravens.—Now for Delphi. 


SocrArEes. 
Farewell, good Cheerephon. 


CHEREPHON,. 
Till we meet again. 
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SCENE Il. 
Enter Pericies and Sopnoc es. 


PERICLES, 
Well met, my Sophocles: my eager soul 
Has been so fired by politics and war, 
That now she longs to bathe in the cooling streams 
Of Hippocrene. After the hard debates, 
Cheerings, hissings, and hootings, that still ring 
On my ears, ’tis quite refreshing to encounter 
A poet. 

SOPHOCLES. 

Ah! my Pericles, your knack 

Of flattery is unrivalled, it has raised you 
To all you are; beware, lest it may sink you 
To all you may be. 

PERICLES. 

Now, sweet Sophocles ! 

Don’t moralize. On the stage ’tis well enough ; 
But, by the faith of the stars, when off the boards 
’Tis a fashionable nuisance. 


SoPHOCLEs. 
A tragedian 
Is nothing without morals. But I see 
Your humour—you would talk with me as doth 
A brother with a brother, 


PERICLES, 

That I would; 
I want a heart in which to pour my own— 
A sympathy—a something I can’t find 
In the coarse throng of senators and soldiers. 
I’m sick, my Sophocles, of what they term 
Great men, and public characters, with all 
The pomp of circumstance. 


SopPpHoc.es. 
I see how it is; 
Your hot ambition has been surfeited— 


And your rich hopes wherewith you decked yourself, 


Have been so richly crowned—you are oppressed 


With the weight of your honours! Athens owes to thee 


Her Parthenon and palaces! To thee, 
Our mightiest bow themselves! Thy age— 
Nay, do not blush; believe me—by the Gods, 
I swear! the age of Pericles will be, 
By thronged posterity, in future centuries 

ost honoured. 


PERICLES. 
Ah! dear friend, it may be honoured, 
But not for Pericles. I’m sick at heart; 
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Socrates. 
When I look back on my career of glory, 


What do I see ?—at home a crushed nobility, 
Crushed by my crushing—fallen off, and sunk 
In name and honour: a mad populace, 
Drunk with the poison cup of flatteries 

I mix’d to lull them into criminal dreams 

Of bribery—perjury—that I might steal 
Their filthy suffrages ;—’twas I that did it. 


SoPHOCLEs. 
My Pericles, you do belie and slander 
Your better self. There were far nobler purposes 
In the centre of your soul, which urged you on 
To your great darings. 

PERICLES. 

Well, perchance there were 

A few such aspirations. Yet, oh, Heaven! 
How horribly have they been prostituted 
In coming into action. 

SoPHoctes. 

I'll not hear you 
Speak that against yourself, which your worst foes 
Would smile to hear. 

PERICLES. 

Yet is it all too true; 

The blight of Heaven hangs o’er us; conscience tells me 
I’ve erred, and this cursed plague—this pestilence 
Which now rages at Athens, is the symbol 
Of divine anger. 

SoPHOCLEs. 

Nay, the pestilence 

May have far other other causes. 


PERICLES, 
No, my Sophocles, 

Everything warns me. Is not Athens leagued 
In ruinous warfare with the states of Greece ? 
Are not our Grecians armed against each other 
In fratricidal wars ? while foreign enemies 
Laugh in their covert hate, waiting the hour 
Of our self-wrought exhaustion, for the assault 
Of their barbaric prowess. 


SopHoctes. 
List to me, 

Dear general—be advised by a steadfast friend ; 
It now is many years since you embarked 
On the sea of heroism. You know the nature 
Of this strong, fierce, all conquering element. 
Those who once launch on this tempestuous tide, 
Must sail right on, or founder. Think not now 
To turn, and veer, and hesitate. You’ve cast 
Your life upon the stake, and you must stand 
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The hazard. Fame and infamy are merely 

The synonyms of valour and fear. Be true 

To yourself: dash on like the storm-weathering ship 
Before the lash of the hurricane. If Pericles 

Must fall, let him fall gloriously, the victim 

Of fate, without one stain of the mental weakness 
That men call penitence. 


PERICLES. 
Ah! Sophocles, 
Thou counsellest like gay Aspasia ; 
I fear you both are wrong. Friend Socrates 
Would not advise me so: and, by my faith, 
Euripides would give you a smart sarcasm, 
If he but heard you. 
SoPpHocLes. 
What of sweet Aspasia, 
The brilliant, beautiful courtesan ? 


PERICLES. 
For shame, 

To call my wife—the mother of my children— 
By such a name. I am just going to call 
At the Pyreeus; if your time is free, 
Come with me. 

SopHocies. 

Be it so; we will go together. 

The hot clouds threaten thunder; but no matter, 
Rough weather shall not frighten us. Come on. 


SCENE III. 


A Thunderstorm among the Mountains of Phocis. 
Enter CHz#REPHON and GuIDE. 


CHEREPHON. 

The gods are gentle to their worshippers ; 
What need I fear this tempest? Yet a storm 
Like this, might serve to make a parricide 
A little conscience-sick. 

GuIDE. 

Ay, my good master ; 
Full many a time the priests have told me, that 
Great Jove is angered when the thunder peal 
Rings o’er the mountains. Hearts of innocence 
Should not think so. To me, ’tis Heaven’s own music; 
And when it echoes round me, I am filled 
With a strange joy. But I could cite a man, 
To whom the very name of thunder was 
Like a death-stroke. I did travel with him once 
In such a storm as this, on these same hills; 
And when pale lightnings glared upon his face, 
He trembled so—that I was half afraid 
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To look at him. That man had a foul secret 
Upon his memory. The Areopagus 

Made him confess it,—’twas a brother’s murder,— 
Blood for blood was the sentence—and he died. 


CHEREPHON. 
That crash again—faith, ’tis a glorious peril, 
And the bold mind frankly encounters it. 
There on the horizon’s verge the difficult peaks 
Of old Parnassus glitter. By the Muses! 
I will forswear all incredulity 
Henceforth—and trust the fables of our sires. 
Ay, even now, methinks the Olympian deities 
Hold revels there—the rich ambrosial banquets 
That dear rhapsodial Homer sung about. 
But tell me, my good guide, how many stadia 
Remain to Delphi. 
GuIDE. 

Patience, worthy sir ; 
These mountain tracks are not so delicate 
As your Athenian promenades, and you 
Must bind the winglets of swift Mercury 
Over your ancles, if you think to reach 
Delphi without some straining. Rest awhile, 
For you must climb the ridges of two hills 
Ere you arrive. But if your honest guide 
May act the inquisitive, what brings you here 
To invoke the Oracle ? 

CHEREPHON. 
Guide, thou hast served me 

Right faithfully ; 1’ll answer thee as true. 
I’m going to consult the oracle 
Who is the wisest of men. 


GuIDE. 
A pretty question— 
More easily asked than answered. I remember 
We once had seven wise men ; now to find one, 
Requires an oracle. Is not Minerva, 
Whom you Athenians so monopolize, 
Able to tell you? Or if she refuse, 
Can’t your philosophers, with their grave brows 
And tattered stolas, solve you this same riddle ? 
They explain every thing. 
Cu#REPHON. 
Yes, every thing 
But the thing you want, whatever that thing be. 
Guide, to speak feelingly, I’ve been sore vexed 
With those sophistical prigs. Night after night, 
We listen to their homilies, till all 
The little virtue we before possessed 
Is fairly evaporated ; and just to atone 
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For suffering their dull prosings, do we plunge 
Deeper in luscious damned debaucheries, 
That sting like scorpions. So I turned my back 
On dissolute Athens, and with thee I bend 
My steps to Delphi. 
GUIDE. 

I cry pardon, sir ; 
My ignorance has often envied much 
You gentlemen of Athens. O, how sweet, 
Thought I, those hours must be, when learning breathes 
In the ears of beauty, and her smiles repay 
Wise saws with merry frolics! 


Cu#EREPHON. 
Many things 
To the untried seem fair, which, once experienced, 
Pall on the sense. I know—lI know it all— 
And turned away disgusted.—Ay, by Heaven! 
I’ve more enjoyed this toilsome, desolate ramble, 
Exposed to the blast of the striving elements 
Of mother Nature—I’ve enjoyed it more 
Than all their fopperies. Nature’s above art ; 
And if I live, I’ll live to redeem lost time, 
Seeking a better wisdom ;—therefore now 
I haste to the Oracle. 
GuIDE. 

I'll bring you there ; 

Rouse thee, and follow me ;—here is the track. 


SCENE IV. 
Temple of Delphi. 
Enter Two Priests. 


First Priest. 
Brother, how liked you the storm? In all the years 
I’ve dwelt at Delphi, never have I seen 
Such a battle of the clouds. Parnassus shook 
To his very centre: from his towering peak, 
A lightning-splintered crag fell crashing down 
Amid the sacred groves; and much I fear 
The safety of our Temple. 


Seconp Priest. 

Peace to thy heart ! 
Fear nothing !—knowest thou not that Delphi bears 
A charmed life? This spirit-haunted soil 
Cannot be violated. Great Apollo’s self, 
Bright lord of the sweet, ever blooming heavens, 
Circles it round with his omnipotence ;— 
Dread not the thunder; sooth to say—it bodes 
Much good to the tripod. 
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First Privsrt. 
Prithee tell me how ? 


Seconp Prizst. 
There is a sympathy ’twixt heaven and earth— 
A strange mysterious law, in which the power 
Of Phebus is confest, by the high bards 
And esoteric hierophants, who framed 
The initiations ;—therefore our Apollo 
Is oft invoked by a most subtle name. 
Canst thou tell me which ? 


First Priest. 
Nay, speak it freely to me ; 
My tongue is never traitor to my ears. 


Seconp Prigst. 
Elector is that name. Ay, keep it close 
Beneath the seal of silence ;—breathe it not 
Without these hallowed walls—Mysterious essence 
Of light and darkness! which our Orphean sages 
Term electricity—treasure of the wise, 
Marvel of fools ;—’tis unto thee the fame 
Of Delphi is most due. 


First Priest. 
Thou speakest strangely ; 
My heart warms in thy confidence ;—say on. 


Szeconp Priest. 
Thou knowest the rest. Thunder and lightning are 
But the divine Elector of the skies, 
Wooing the kindred elements of earth; 
And when the thunder bellows round the hills,— 
Mark you! our Pythian prophetess is then 
Doubly inspired. 

First Priest. 

True, I have noted it, 

But little recked the cause. 


Srconp Priest. 
If my thoughts err not, 

Thus they interpret :—Well our ancient sires 
Knew that the metaphysical genii, good and ill, 
Reside in physical ethers, which, to them, 
Are even as our bodies to our souls, 
Well, such an ether found they ages ago, 
On the slope of this volcanic mountain. Quick 
And subtle was its influence. The fables 
Tell us the goats that browsed about the spot 
First caught the intoxication ;—their weak brains, 
Filled with the gaseous magical stimulus, 
Reeled—and such frolics followed as surprised 
The gaping shepherd wiseacres. They, too, 
Going with sober brows to investigate 
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The marvel, with like ecstasies were filled, 

And talked strange lingo—any thing but Attic. 

A shrewed knowing theosophist, whose mind 

Was steeped in Syrian and Egyptian mysteries, 
Soon found the art to profit by the news. 

You know the musty proverb,—that ‘‘ Fools sow, 
And sages reap.” Enough! they built a temple 
Over the steaming crevice, and they reared 

A tripos, furnished with recipient pipes, 

By way of legs. Faith, ’tis a tricksome stool ;— 
For when one sits there, soon the breath of the earth, 
Oozing into the avenues of sense, 

Makes madness a short work. Our Pythian sibyls 
Have sometimes probed the secret; but the guerdon 
Of fame is worth delirium, in their eyes ; 

Or if they choose to blab, we find good means 

To gag cheir saucy tongues. 


First Priest. 
Our present priestess 

Is a most fairest instrument, for men 
Like thee to play upon. Sweet devotee! 
Peerless enthusiast ! little does she dream 
Delusion, or collusion. ’Tis to her 
One real, terrible apotheosis 
Of mortal nature into the divine. 
To her wrought phantasy, Apollo’s self 
Mixes with all her being—marries her, 
With his most thrilling inspirations, and 
Makes her the spouse of heaven. By my soul! 
I almost envy her the ecstasies 
Of her clear faith, though terribly they rack 
Her fragile form. There is a joy in madness, 
Known only to the mad. Doth she not realize 
A pleasure, which you and I conceive not, when, 
Frantic with breathless passion, she proclaims 
The oracle? It seems as if her trance 
Were the sole real hypostasis of being— 
Ecstasy—most essential of all essences. 
And when I think so, I despise myself, 
And you, for practising upon her innocence 
With the vile powers of masked chicanery— 
Ventriloquism, air pipes, secret wires, 
And all the magic and magnetic agencies, 
We use to excite or lull her passions. 


SeconD PRizst. 
Peace,— 
You talk like some romantic poetling ; 
Pray plunge such nonsense into Lethe, or 
Good b’ye to our Delphic monopoly. 
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SCENE V. 


Enter Pytutia and a S1syY. 


PyTHIA. 
My heart is changed—it is no longer like 
The heart of woman—no more flesh and blood, 
And tenderness, and trifling; tis all changed— 
Changed—into what? into one burning flame, 
More fiery far than fire. Didst thou mark, 
In the thunderstorm, one bright particular flash 
Of crimson glory ? 
Srpy 1. 
Ay, my sweetest lady ! 
‘Twas a most blinding glare—the inmost spirit 
Of ruddy light was in it. 
Pyruia. 
Draw near to me— 
I'll tell thee something that thy ears will tingle 
To hear it. You may well we feem that I 
Rejoice in the lightnings; unto me, they are 
Like the dear eyes of my own Smintheus,—and, 
I gazed and gazed,—for I would rather lose 
The power of looking, than not look at them. 
Now mark me! at the instant when that flash 
Burst o’er the Temple,—let me lean on thee— 
I shudder while I tell it,—at that moment, 
I saw—O Gods! the very image of him 
Who glitters in my dreams. 


SrBpYL. 
Lady, whom mean you? 
Nay, do not look so wildly. 


PyTHIA. 
Yes, ’twas he! 
Phcebus—Apollo’s self. I knew him, Sibyl, 
By the vivid instinct: he stood forth before me 
In his naked splendour : rivers of lustre fell 
From his azure eyes ; and round his kindling brow, 
Was glory like an Iris: his sweet voice 
Uttered divinest love: on his blazing breast 
I died away—O how voluptuously ! 
The rest is all oblivion. 
SIBYL. 
Was it not, lady, 
The phantasy of o’erwrought passion that 
Embodied the unreal. 
Pyruia. 
The unreal! 
Beware, ’twere blasphemy to doubt. Ah! Sibyl, 
To the pale seer, the vision of spirits is 
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The sole reality—all forms of sense, 

Delusive apparitions. In the God 

Who fills me with his rapture, there is nothing 
Less than essential; and his ecstasy 

Is the substance of all substance. Even now 
The living genius of his resonant music 


Comes rushing over me.—Give me the silver lyre, — 


It is my best relief, when silence burns 
Into a torture. 
SIBYL. 
Here is the lute, sing to it. 


PyYTHIA sings. 


Phoebus—Apollo, descend, 
Divinest of the divine ; 

Here with thy lyre I bend 
At thy own holiest shrine. 


Descend like thy sunny beam, 
Burning yet bashfully, 

Till my spirit is one waking dream 
That I am dissolved in thee. 


Descend from thy flashing race, 
Too pure for mortal love, 

With a glowing smile on thy face, 
Too luscious for heaven above. 


Descend, and so entwine 
Thy godlike being with this, 
That I may be thine—thou mine— 
In indivisible bliss. 
With thee I shall gain the power 
Of faith, which cannot doubt thee, 
And make each fleeting hour 
Worth a whole life without thee : 


And all the sparkling charms 
Of wisdom, virtue, fame,— 

Free from earthly harms— 
Sorrow—and shame. 


Enter CuXREPHON and PRIEST. 


PRIEST. 
There stands the Pythian prophetess : if thou 
Wouldst seek celestial answer to thy question, 
Tell it to her; through her Apollo speaks 
The infallible Oracles of Delphi. 


CHzREPHON. 
Lady, 
Forgive me, if my coming hath disturbed 
The harmony that, like a living soul, 
Thrilled the high columns of the vestibule. 
Mysterious spouse of Pheebus—Lo! I kneel 
N. S.—VOL. VI. 
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Socrates. 


Before thee with such reverence as if thou 
Wert deified by his divinity ! 

Thy aspect is scarce mortal; yet thy smile 
Betokens favour unto such as I ;— 

May I invoke the Oracle ? 


Pyruta. 

Thou mayest : 
| know thee e’er thou speakest, and thy name 
Is Cheerephon. 

CHEREPHON. 
Thy voice sweeps through my soul 
As Zephyr through the aspen’s leafy hair, 
Making it shudder—lI had thought to keep 
My name a mystery. 
PyrHia. 
Unto Pythia, 

Mystery is not a mystery ; in the dreams 
Of yesternight, I met a spirit of the hour, 
Who told me all thy history,—ay, and showed 
Thy form and features to me on the mirror 
Of my entrancement.—Do not start, fair sir !— 
I own a second sight—see all things openly 
By the mind’s eye—anatomize the shadows 
Of all emerging fates—and in the present 
Condense the past and future : I beheld thee 
On the lone mountain side, amid the thunder, 
As clear as now—heard thy words with thy guide— 
All, thou wouldst tell me were but reminiscence 
Of my pre-formed conclusions, So thou comest 
To inquire who is the wisest man among 
The men of Greece ; —have I divined thee truly ? 


CHAREPHON. 
Most truly ; ay, so preternaturally 
Exact thy divination, that I feel 
Even as a little child at his mother’s knee, 
When first she bids his infantine faculties 
Expand into experience. 


Pyruia. 
Stay thou there 
While I ascend the tripod. When thou see’st me 
Clasping my hands, know that the inspiration 
Of Phebus is upon me ; ask me then 
Thy question, and my lips shall answer thee. 


PRIEsT. 
Believe me, sir, you'll find the Oracle 
Most true—is it not, Sibyl ? 


SIBYL. 


True, most certain ; 
Even like Phebus’ self—infallible :— 
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Mark you the Pythia—how her countenance kindles 
By the magical influence !—Lo, she waves ie 
Her arms, as if delirious with her joy! 
Hark! she doth utter rhapsodies !—the fire 
Of thought, like the hysterical passion, shakes her ! 
Listen with awe—dare not to interrupt her 
Till she gives the sign. oF 
PyvHia fe iF 
(Commencing her invocation and shrieking). 16 
Arise, arise !—why do ye not arise, > ip 
Spirits of the earth ?—The flashing of the skies ia 7 
Is darkness to the light that is bursting on my eyes ;- (te 
Come! I invoke ye !—with my fingers three . 
Pointing to the heavens—and the ever-living tree, ih 
Whose buds are burning planets.—Come ye to me !— He 
Come ! I invoke ye, by the shrill clear call 
Of a prophetess whose oracles are written on the wall ‘ 
Of the palace of Olympus—never to fall! be 
SrpyL, = if 
This is an awful vision !—But behold al 
She clasps her hands ;—this is the sign for those ch) 
Who do solicit answer ;—speak, sir. 


CH2#REPHON. a iat 
Pythia !  - 
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If in propitious moment I invoke 
Apollo’s aid, tell me who is the wisest 
Of all the Grecians. 
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PyrTuHia. 
The wisest is none other 
Than Socrates, thy friend ;—there is the answer. fs : 
He hath a guardian genius who descends ; 
From heaven to teach him what is truth: and he ‘Da 
Listens to the voice sounding within his conscience, 4 
Which other men despise, and sink in folly. ‘ 
CHEREPHON, oe 
Ah! by the Gods !—I had conceived as much. ps 
Socrates is the wisest—wisest, wherefore ? ; 
Even because he thinks himself a fool. et 
While others are called sophists and wise men, 
He is our sole philosopher—our only j 
Genuine lover of wisdom. He informed me ie 
That all he knew was that he knew just nothing. an j 
True wisdom is, it seems, true modesty ,— a 
The rarest of all virtues. I'll report ie 
This oracle at Athens; ’twill create an 
No little stir: but be it as it will, 
Truth is the strongest. Truth and virtue joined . 
In holy brotherhood will do such things . 
As will appal the world with admiration. a 


(To be continued.) 
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A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO FOURIER’S THEORY OF 
ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY AND MORAL HARMONY. 


BY HUGH DOHERTY. 


Of the Influence of Prejudice in retarding the Practical 
Application of New Inventions. 


Tue theory of chemical affinities was treated in a similar manner. 

‘The “first table of chemical affinities, published in 1718, by Mr. 
Geoffroy, was the result of experiments tolerably well made; and, 
consequently, it was the expression, more or less correct, of real facts : 
but that was not the light in which it was viewed by his contempo- 
raries ; for when it was presented to the French Academy, it was not 
well received. The idea of affinities, or attractive and repulsive forces, 
was indignantly rejected by the academic authorities, who obstinately 
refused to listen to such a speculation ; and when the reporter of the 
committee for examining scientific papers and propositions took notice 
of Geoffroy’s Table of Affinities, he said that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to explain the cause of chemical action and reaction, the 
natural effects of superior laws of harmony; and, that the theory of 
affinities might do very well to explain these effects, if affinities and 
attractions were any thing more than imaginary notions. 

‘In 1731, thirteen years later, when Geoffroy died, and his eulo- 
gium was pronounced at the Academy, by the same person who had 
made the report on his Table of Affinities, it was stated as a thing to 
be regretted, that he had imagined a singular system of chemical affi- 
nities, which gave great annoyance to men of science, through fear of 
these affinities being a sort of disguised attractions, the more to be 
dreaded because some talented people had already clothed them in 
seductive forms.” , 

** Such was the cry of alarm made by the professors of the fallacious 
physical theories of that time, who made no attempt to detect the 
merits or defects of Geoffruy’s ideas on chemical affinities.” —( Dumas, 
Phil. de la Chimie, 368.) 

“* At length, however, the Academy of Rouen offered a prize for the 
best table of affinities ; and the prize was gained in 1758 by Limbourg, 
who examined the subject in a practical point of view.”—(Jd. 370.) 

‘** Newton, also, admitted the effects of attraction in chemical opera- 
tions.’’"—(Id. 372.) 

In speaking of the discovery of the composition of water, Mr. 
Dumas expresses himself thus :— 

‘“‘ Water was decomposed (by electricity): the hydrogen gas was 
attracted to the negative pole, and the oxygen to the positive. The 
composition of water was not generally admitted when this took place 
{in the beginning ofthe nineteenth century). Though the experiments 
of Lavoisier had long before established the fact, beyond a doubt, a 
great number of prejudiced minds refused to believe the thing possible, 
and it is difficult to conceive the influence which prejudice and false 
notions had over the judgment of men of science.” 
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These extracts prove that men of science are not less subject to the 
chilling influence of prejudice than the ignorant multitude, and there- 
fore it would be folly to rely on them implicitly for sound opinion, 
even in matters which fall within the limits of their special com- 
petence. When Newton discovered the laws of attraction which 
govern the planetary motion, he was contradicted by almost all the 
mathematicians of his time; nor were his principles generally ad- 
mitted until fifty years after publication, as the following extract will 
clearly prove :— 

“* Long after the publication of his Philosophie Naturalis Principia 
Mathematica, the principles which it contained were contested by 
very celebrated mathematicians, and amongst others by John Bernoulli. 
Fontenelle never admitted the principles of attraction, but persisted to 
the last in preferring the whirling planetary systems or Tourbillons of 
Descartes. In fact, more than fifty years elapsed before Newton’s 
principles of attraction were admitted by mathematicians and astrono- 
mers.” —( Biographie Universelle.) 

The History of Navigation and the Discovery of America, furnish 


additional proof of the blindness of prejudice. 


OF NAVIGATION AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 


The principal element of improvement in navigation, was the inven- 
tion of the mariner’s compass, the origin of which is more or less 
obscure and uncertain. Some authors say that it was imported into 
Europe by merchants from the East, while others contend that it was 
invented by an European. Dr. Robertson, in his History of America, 
page 20, gives the following account of this invention :— 

‘¢ The compass may be said to have opened to man the dominion of 
the sea, and to have put him in full possession of the earth, by en- 
abling him to visit every part of it. Flavio Gioia, a citizen of Amalfi, 
a town of considerable trade in the kingdom of Naples, was the author 
of this great discovery, about the year 1302. It hath been often the 
fate of those illustrious benefactors of mankind, who have enriched 
science and improved the arts by their inventions, to derive more repu- 
tation than benefit from the happy efforts of their genius. But the 
lot of Gioia has been still more cruel; through the inattention or 
ignorance of contemporary historians, he has been defrauded even of 
the fame to which he had such a just title. We receive from them no 
information with respect to his profession, his character, the precise 
time when he made this important discovery, or the accidents and 
inquiries which led to it.” * 

It is said that the Chinese made use of this instrument more than 
a thousand years before the Christian era; but whether this be true or 
not, it is certain that it was not known in Europe before 1300. 

This invention and the improvements of geographical and astronomi- 
cal science, added to the impulse of a mercantile spirit in the fifteenth 
century, excited considerable speculation concerning the science of 





* Collinas et Trombellas, de Acus Nautice Inventore, Instit. Acad. Bonon. tom. 
ij, part ii. p. 372. 
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navigation, and the advantages which might be derived from the discovery 
of a western passage by sea to India; but prejudice stepped in, as 
usual, to thwart the attempts of genius, a prevent public opinion 
from encouraging the spirit of discovery. It is curious to compare the 
short-sighted reasonings of prejudice against the rational speculations 
of genius concerning navigation and discovery in the fifteenth century, 
with those that are commonly opposed to the science of association and 
its probable results in the nineteenth century; and, as the results of 
Columbus’s speculations and previsions concerning navigation and the 
discovery of unknown regions are familiar to every body, we cannot do 
better than transcribe the sophistical reasonings which were opposed 
to him at that time. These sophisms will show what degree of credit 
should be given to similar reasonings in present circumstances. The 
following extracts are taken from Dr. Robertson’s History of America, 
and, as this authority will hardly be disputed, we may form a very 
correct idea of the influence of prejudice in that age, as well as in our 
own. 

As the Portuguese were the first who conceived the idea of sailing in 
unknown seas, we will quote a passage concerning them before we 
speak of Columbus and the Spaniards. 

“‘ Hitherto (in 1433) the Portuguese had been guided in their disco- 
veries, or encouraged to attempt them, by the light and information 
which they received from the works of the ancient mathematicians and 
geographers. But when they began to enter the torrid zone, the notion 
which prevailed amongst the ancients, that the heat, which reigned 
perpetually there, was so excessive as to render it uninhabitable, deterred 
them, for some time, from proceeding. Their own observations, when 
they first ventured into this unknown and formidable region, tended to 
confirm the opinion of antiquity concerning the violent operation of the 
direct rays of the sun. As far as the river Senegal, the Portuguese had 
found the coast of Africa inhabited by people nearly resembling the 
Moors of Barbary. When they advanced to the south of that river, the 
human form seemed to put on a new appearance. They beheld men 
with skins as black as ebony, with short curled hair, flat noses, thick 
lips, and all the peculiar features, which are now known to distinguish 
the race of negroes. This surprising alteration they naturally attributed 
to the influence of heat; and if they should advance nearer to the line, 
they began to dread that its effects would be still more violent. Those 
dangers were exaggerated ; and many other objectionsagainst attempting 
further discoveries were proposed by some of the grandees, who, from 
ignorance, from envy, or from that COLD AND TIMID PRUDENCE which 
rejects whatever has the air of novelty or enterprise, had hitherto con- 
demned all Prince Henry’s schemes of discovery, They represented 
that it was altogether chimerical to expect any advantage ‘hs countries 
situated in that region which the wisdom and experience of antiquity 
had pronounced to be unfit for the habitation of men; that their fore- 
fathers, satisfied with cultivating the territory which Providence had 
allotted to them, did not waste the strength of the kingdom by fruitless 
projects, in quest of new settlements; that Portugal was already 
exhausted by the sm of attempts to discover lands which either did 
not exist, or which NATURE DESTINED TO REMAIN UNKNOWN ; and was 
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drained of men, who might have been employed in undertakings 
attended with more certain success, and productive of greater benefit. 
But neither their appeal to the authority of the ancients, nor their rea- 
soning concerning the interests of Portugal, made any impression upon 
the determined philosophic mind of Prince Henry. The discoveries 
which he had already made, convinced him that the ancients had little 
more than a conjectural knowledge of the torrid zone. The Portuguese 
ventured at length to cross the line, and, to their astonishment, found 
that region of the torrid zone, which was supposed to be scorched with 
intolerable heat, to be not only habitable, but populous and fertile.”* 

The objections made against the conjectures of Columbus at the 
court of Spain, fifty years after these sophisms had been opposed to 
Prince Henry of Portugal, were not less ignorant or presumptuous, as 
the following extracts will clearly prove :— 

‘Ferdinand and Isabella, though fully occupied by their operations 
against the Moors, paid so much regard to Columbus, as to remit the 
consideration of his plan to the Queen’s confessor, Ferdinand de 
Talavera. He consulted such of his countrymen as were supposed best 
qualified to decide with respect to a subject of this kind. But true 
science had hitherto made so little progress in Spain, that the pretended 
philosophers, selected to judge in a matter of such moment, did not 
comprehend the first principles upon which Columbus founded his con- 
jectures and hopes. Some of them, from mistaken notions concerning 
the dimensions of the globe, contended that a voyage to those remote 
parts of the East, which Columbus expected to discover, could not be 

rformed in less than three years. Others concluded, that either he 
would find the ocean to be of infinite extent, according to the opinion 
of some ancient philosophers; or, if he should persist in steering towards 
the West beyond a certain point, that the convex figure of the globe 
would prevent his return, and that he must inevitably perish, in the 
vain attempt to open a communication between the two opposite hemi- 
spheres, which nature had for ever disjoied. Even without deigning 
to enter into any particular discussion, many rejected the scheme in 
general, upon the credit of a maxim, under which the ignorant and 
unenterprising shelter themselves in every age—‘ that it is presumptuous 
in any person to suppose that he alone possesses knowledge superior 
to all the rest of mankind united.’ They maintained, that if there were 
really any such countries as Columbus pretended, they could not have 
remained so long concealed; nor would the wisdom and sagacity of 
former ages have left the glory of this invention to an obscure Genoese 

ilot. 
ne It required all Columbus’s patience and address to negotiate with 
men capable of advancing such strange propositions. He had to con- 
tend, not only with the obstinacy of ignorance, but with what is still 
more intractable—the pride of false knowledge. After innumerable 
conferences, and wasting five years iu fruitless endeavours to inform 
and to satisfy judges so little capable of deciding with propriety, Tala- 
vera, at last, made such an unfavourable report to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, as induced them to acquaint Columbus that, until the war with 





* Robertson’s History of America, page 25. 
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the Moors should be brought to a period, it would be imprudent to 
engage in any new and expensive enterprise. 

‘* Columbus, however, had convinced some gentlemen at court; and 
they, three years later (eight years in all), prevailed on Isabella to enter 
into the scheme of Columbus. Accordingly she fitted out three small 
vessels, but so sparingly, that the whole expense did not amount to 
more than four thousand pounds. But notwithstanding the insufficiency 
of such an equipment, Columbus put to sea, and realized the conjectures 
of his wild theory.” 

He set sail from the port of Palos, in Andalusia, on Friday, the third 
day of August, 1492. 

These were the short-sighted reasonings of prejudiced incredulity, 
which the most influential and well-informed men of that age opposed 
to the discoveries of genius, merely because they were unable to under- 
stand a rational theory which had never been realized : those who have 
sufficient time and patience to examine the principles of association, 
and the objections made against them by prejudiced and unqualified 
opponents, or even by philosophers and politicians, who. may be 
deemed best qualified for judgement in such matters, will find that the 
objections are equally groundless in both cases, and the theories 
equally rational. We shall therefore conclude our remarks on the 
blindness of prejudice, by showing the utility of neutralizing its 
influence. It may, perhaps, be urged by modern sophists, that Colum- 
bus was deceived in his previsions, and that instead of discover- 
ing a western passage to India, the object of his speculations, he fell 
by chance upon the discovery of a New World, &c. To this we 
reply, first, That he discovered more than he expected by finding the 
American continent; and that this fact alone proves the utility of ex- 
ploring unknown worlds. The same reason holds good with regard to 
the moral as well as to the material world. Second, That his previsions 
were not altogether erroneous; they were only incomplete; for the 
western passage to India is really guaranteed by the economy of 
nature, with the sole reserve of a trifling effort on the part of man, 
either for effecting a practical road across the Isthmus of Panama, or 
by cutting a navigable canal through it. Such an operation would be 
a mere trifle for several nations uniting their means to achieve it. 
When civilization has passed from a state of incoherency, maintaining 
armies of destruction, to a combination of social interests, with armies 
of peaceful industry, to destroy physical difficulties and facilitate 
universal commerce, such an undertaking as that of cutting a navi- 
gable canal through the Isthmus of Panama, would be easily accom- 
plished ; as well as that of planting trees in deserts, and otherwise 
rendering barren regions fertile and habitable: but these operations 
will be impossible so long as nations continue to war with each other 
and destroy themselves instead of uniting for useful purposes. 

The original idea of Columbus, then, was not erroneous; a western 
passage does exist in reality ; it only requires a slight exertion on the 
part of humanity (we say humanity, because the labour would be too 
great for an individual nation) to render it effectually and permanently 
practicable. The economy of Nature has left hardly anything for man 
to do in this individual case, if we consider the extent of the globe, the 
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numbers of the human race, and the comparative facility of execution 
contrasted with its importance. Had nothing been left for man to do, 
he would not be associated in the plans of the Creator ; he would find 
an abundance of food, raiment, means of locomotion and circulation 
ready to his hand, without any exertion on his part, Such, however, 
is not the case: Man has a function in the economy of the universe : 
he is not to remain a mere drone, an idle spectator ; he must associate 
his efforts to the.great work of Providence, whose intention evidently 
is, that certain results should be effected through human agency, not- 
withstanding the bounty with which nature has provided for the wants 
of humanity. The anticipations of Columbus, then, were correct ; but 
a greater exertion than that of mere exploration was required to ac- 
complish the object of his speculation. If, however, he found a slight 
difficulty on the one hand, he discovered an immense source of riches 
on the other. So we augur of Fourier’s prevision. If his speculation 
of arriving at peace, unity, morality and real religion be rather more 
difficult than he supposed, still it must be possible, by the means of 
moral training, and continued exertions on the part of the benevolent, 
to render those speculations practicable. We may, perhaps, discover 
a source of production and riches in the new world of social organiza- 
tion which far exceeds the expectations of Fourier and his partisans. 
By sailing in unknown regions, we are sure to find more than we ex- 
pect, if we direct ourselves according to the inspirations of sound reason 
aud practical science, instead of going just where the wind of caprice 
may chance to blow us. 


OF THE EXPEDIENCE OF EMANCIPATING OURSELVES FROM THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF PREJUDICE IN MATTERS OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE, 


It may, perhaps, be difficult to divest oneself entirely of the preju- 
dices which influence that particular class of society with which we 
are, more or less, directly connected by our respective interests and 
pursuits; and particularly if the opinions of those persons in whose 
judgement we have good reason to confide, happen to be influenced by 
misconception or imperfect knowledge, rather than by an illiberal and 
sceptical disposition ; but, what has just now been observed concern- 
ing the errors and the prejudice of learned and influential persons, in 
refusing their assent to the most rational principles of recent discovery, 
.is sufficient to prove that the opinion of no man, or body of men, is abso- 
lute proof of the irrationality or the impracticability of a new doctrine ; 
and, therefore, we ought always to examine for ourselves, when we 
wish to have a decided opinion concerning any recent discovery of 
paramount importance, which -has not been tested by practical appli- 
cation. 

To preach this precept, however, is much more easy than to put it 
in practice, because few people have sufficient leisure or patience to 
study new theories; and, therefore, it would be vain to expect every 
man to examine for himself before he forms his opinions concerning 
the principles of association : but, if we cannot expect him to acquire 
a sufficient knowledge of these principles to form a well-grounded 
opinion in their favour, we may reasonably presume to say, that, with- 
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out having thoroughly examined for himself, no man ought to have 
any decided opinion against them, whatever may be the degree of 
learning or respectability arrayed against this new science. 

Those who have neither leisure nor patience to study the theory of 
spiritual attraction and corporate combination, nor the advantage of 
hearing this doctrine verbally explained, ought not to have any de- 
cided opinion concerning it, but wait patiently until practical applica- 
tion has proved its value or its nullity: for, until this theory has been 
fairly put to the test by practice, it is impossible to prove that any 
objection made against it, however plausible in appearance, is totally 
free from the influence of error or prejudice. 

We have seen that the opinions of learned and respectable people 
concerning new theories of exact science, have been almost always 
erroneous during the first generation after the discoveries were pub- 
lished. No wonder, then, that the theory of human attractions and 
repulsions has hitherto met with a similar fate: but the day of justice 
is beginning to dawn on this discovery ; and, in all probability, those 
who have exposed themselves to ridicule by hasty conclusions and 
misrepresentations, will deeply regret their presumptuous animadver- 
sions. Public opinion will certainly stigmatize them with the most 
severe reprobation, asa penalty for the absurd gravity with which they 
substitute their own prejudiced opinions for the sound doctrines of 
superior science. 

In order, then, to avoid the ridicule to which ill-founded objections 
necessarily expose us, we should emancipate ourselves at once from 
the influence of prejudice, and remain perfectly neutral, until fairly 
convinced, either pro or con, by studying social science, or observing 
it in practice. 

But to those who have leisure to study these principles, and neglect 
to do so, merely from prejudice and sceptical indifference, we may be 
allowed to say, that there is no plausible excuse for such conduct, 
when we reflect on the folly of our ancestors in similar circumstances. 
Nor can we screen ourselves from reproach by pleading ignorance, 
when once we have been duly informed; for that excuse involves us 
in a dilemma of most humiliating alternative: we should stand ac- 
cused, either of being too drowsy and indolent to open our eyes, and 
behold the rising sun; or, of having an intellectual sight too weak to 
bear the light of genius. Let us not, then, prefer carelessly sleeping 
in the midst of famine and its volcanic eruptions, breathing the air of 
pestilence and depravity, dissolution and death,—when, by availing 
ourselves of the heavenly illumination, we may escape from danger, 
enter into a land of peace and plenty, health and activity, love, fes- 
tivity, variety, and harmony ;—the = scenery of a promised 
land spreads far beyond the limits of our bounded view, and the 
light of genius, soaring in the distance, invites humanity to quit this 
vale of tears, and take possession of its divine inheritance,—the ter- 
restrial paradise allotted to man as his real destiny. 

It must not be supposed that we wish to excite blind credulity, 
because we disapprove the sceptical opinions of prejudice or indiffer- 
ence; on the contrary, our principal desire is to stimulate inquiry ; 
the object of this publication is to furnish the data on which an opinion 
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concerning these principles may be safely grounded. We firmly 
believe that those who have sufficient independence of mind to divest 
themselves of all erroneous preconceptions, and sufficient leisure to 
study this theory with care and attention, will be thoroughly convinced 
of its transcen utility ; to say nothing of its charms and the 
universality of its application: and, moreover, we believe that the his- 
tory of all new discoveries proves abundantly, that no authority, how- 
ever respectable, can pretend to be sufficiently free from the influence 
of prejudice, to merit the confidence of public opinion in quashing and 
denouncing these principles: for, notwithstanding the fulminations of 
the Church of Rome, the most respectable authority of the fifteenth 
century, and the opposition of the most learned mathematicians during 
fifty years of a more advanced period, the discovery of America con- 
founded their Ss of infallibility, and the genius of planetary 
attraction eclipsed half a century of stern mathematical science. 

These facts prove the fallible nature of the first three adverse opinions 
stated at the end of the last chapter, and in order to preclude the 
fourth of those apparently reasonable objections, we will endeavour to 
prove the insufficiency of our actual policy and political speculation, 
as well as the absolute necessity of discovering the natesth pehactahis 
of terrestrial happiness. This method will retard the direct exposition 
of our theory, but it is positively necessary to updermine the ramparts 
of prejudice by giving a negative demonstration of the principles of 
universal attraction, before we enter into a regular exposition. We 
proceed, therefore, to examine the present state of political theories, 
and the inefficiency of their arbitrary principles. 





COGITATIONS OF A CONTEMPLATIST. 
No. I. 


‘“‘ Hard lot of man—to toil for the reward 

Of Virtue, and yet lose it! Wherefore hard ?’’—Cowrer. 
| APPREHEND not any contradiction, when I assert, that whatever is 
untrue is pernicious. Falsehood, in the gross, is the detestation of 
all; although, in particular instances, when a temporary dereliction 
of truth might promise the promotion of some virtuous end, it has been 
not unfrequently authorized by the gravest of moralists. But if we 
consider that falsehood is the first and most inveterate enemy of all 
godliness, and that its influence upholds the depravity which has cha- 
racterized all ages and all nations, we must condemn the use of it, 
even for the best of purposes, as not only abstractedly unjustifiable, 
but fatally destructive of the good we are so anxiously seeking by its 
means to promote. 

For these reasons, have I long doubted the good effect which the 
observance of ‘‘ poetical justice” by novelists and others, is thought 
to produce upon the morals of the reader. In the pages of the authors 
who observe this principle, we behold the virtuous man at length tri- 
umphant over adversity, and crowned with admiration; while his 
vicious antagonists are dismissed to the gallows or the gaol—to dis- 
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graceful obscurity or public execration. If for a moment virtue is 
clouded by envy, or oppressed by malevolence—scorned by the 
haughty, or neglected by the great—if it suffers beneath the insolence 
of office, or the profligacy of adventurers—the writer is careful at the 
end to recompense the saintlike endurance of his hero with the cer- 
tainty of numberless years of felicity, whose continuance is to be an 
exception to the ordinary mutability of human affairs, and whose 
brightness neither disaster nor sorrow is to tarnish. 

In justification of this portraiture, its advocates have urged, that 
from the pages of romances the young often gain their first know- 
ledge of life, and that it is desirable they should be encouraged in the 
pursuit of virtue, and deterred from the practice of vice. Often we find 
represented that the predilection of the human heart for criminal indul- 
gence is so strong, that it is necessary by every possible care to impress 
youth with the idea that vice and ruin, virtue and security, are synony- 
mous. But in doing so we affirm a falsehood, which the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the world will expose. Experience tells us that virtue, 
so far from being always exalted, is often trampled to the dust ; and that 
villany, so far from being inevitably punished, is often clothed with 
honour, and gratified by prosperity. We see every day the gray hairs 
of virtue brought with sorrow to the grave, and noble spirits broken 
by poverty, and spurned by the unworthy. Men have died in a work- 
house, whose virtues would have graced a throne, and begged in the 
streets, whose genius might have saved an empire. 

When, therefore, a young man, with his head filled with dreams of 
heroic virtue rewarded by splendid fortune, enters the arena of life, 
how miserable and how dangerous is his disappointment! He enters 
upon his course with high hopes and noble aspirations, expecting his 
abilities to be appreciated, his integrity acknowledged, and all obstacles 
to disappear at the magic touch of unpolluted rectitude. But, alas ! 
he perceives his plans thwarted by treachery, crushed by power, or fall 
still-born for lack of encouragement. He perceives himself outstripped 
in the race for worldly preferment by less scrupulous competitors ; and 
others raised to eminence whom he knows to have been undeserving. 
And what is worse still, he discovers that in society men are not valued 
as they are more or less virtuous, but as they are more or less wealthy; 
and that not a door would be closed against the most worthless of 
wretches, provided he rode up to it in a coach and six. 

With all this before his eyes, could such a young man waver long in 
his ultimate determination? Could he long resist the allurements of 
desire, or the suggestions of interest, when the most powerful motives 
you gave him for doing so had proved groundless? You promised 
him a reward for enlisting under the banners of Virtue, and can you 
expect him not to desert when that reward is withheld? You told him 
to anticipate success, where he has experienced failure—to expect 
honour, where he has met with contempt—to avoid that as destruction, 
which he has seen lead to apparent happiness! and can you wonder 
that the noble youth degenerates into the unprincipled man of the 
world? He complains that he has been deceived; and, destitute of 
higher incitements to his duty, decides virtue to be the dream of 
schoolmen, and honesty the madness of fools. 
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What then? Would I have vice rendered attractive, by declaring 
it the only means of obtaining worldly honour; and virtue repulsive, 
by exhibiting it as always unsuccessful in its endeavours? No! God 
forbid that my pen should ever advocate such impiety! But I would 
have the truth displayed; because I am convinced that truth must 
plead more eloquently for virtue, than can either open falsehood, or 
covert misrepresentation. 

Let the world be shown as it really is. Mislead not the young mind 
to expect that goodness of purpose is the sure path to an earthly 
Elysium ; or that integrity cannot fail of success. Instruct those just 
entering into life, that as men may rise to eminence in spite of their 
vice, so they may be depressed in spite of their virtue; and that 
worldly rewards and honours are often indiscriminately bestowed upon 
the righteous and the reprobate, the wise and the foolish. In human 
affairs, the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
nor riches to the man of understanding ; ignominy is not always the 
fate of the criminal, nor distinction the result of rare desert. The just 
and the wicked, the meritorious and the contemptible, are alike sub- 
ject to the anguish of disappointment, the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
the agonizing sneers of contumely. It is the lot of all frequently to 
labour without receiving any adequate return, and to have their gene- 
rous deeds recompensed with ingratitude or misery. 

But let the vast mental superiority with which Virtue endows her 
votaries be shown; let it be seen that she alone can bestow substan- 
tial happiness. Even if it be granted that vice and virtue have an 
equal chance of worldly promotion, it will be found that the successes 
of a righteous man are more complete, and his reverses less bitter, than 
those which attend the efforts of the reckless and the unprincipled. 
He can enjoy his prosperity, without the reflection that to consummate 
it he has wronged the orphan, or oppressed the widow ; and in distress 
he has the consolation of knowing that he is not humiliated by his 
crimes. Although the rich man may be clothed in scarlet and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day, yet if his splendour is the fruit 
of extortion and rapacity, it will form no shield to ward off the up- 
braidings of remorse. Portray, then, the feverish anxiety which 
continually haunts him whose life has been a career of villany ; show 
him in the day wishing for the night, and when the night has arrived 
praying for the day; exhibit him plunging into bacchanalian uproar 
and headlong diversion, with the vain hope of flying the tormentor, 
by whom his footsteps are so relentlessly pursued ; and ask the reader 
if any torture could equal this? Nor stop here; but describe the 
abject prostration of his energies—the total imbecility which complete 
his debasement when he is overtaken by mischance; and contrasting 
these mournful pictures with the placid poverty, or pious affluence of 
the godly, demand which is the most preferable—vice or virtue ? 

Still, however, higher motives even than these should be displayed 
to the young aspirant after virtue. Not only should he be taught how 
much preferable is conscious rectitude to guilt, in heightening the 
pleasure of prosperity, and adding no sting to the pangs of adversity ; 
but he should be raised to an elevation from which he might look with 
disdain upon all earthly recompense as wholly insufficient for the 
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gratification of the yearnings of an immortal soul. Let him be told 
that this world is the arena for the exercise of virtue, not the goal for 
receiving its reward ; and that if we aim at ¢errestrial felicity, we shall 
be alike disappointed, by whatever means we seek to compass our 
desire. Remind him that this is but the beginning of our course, and 
that' after a few years of pain, an eternity of joy will await us. Let 
him not grovel in the mire which men mistake for glory; but teach 
him to soar towards that fame which, though small on earth, is great 
in heaven. Tell him not to be down-hearted, for he has the approval 
of One who cannot judge mistakingly; and, above all, show him 
what pitiful cowardice is betrayed when a man deserts from the ranks 
of right, because he is fearful of the strength of wrong. 

Thus, tragic examples of virtue, unfortunate as uncommon, have 
wrought more effectual improvement than all others. The virtues of a 
Cato, and of a Brutus, have not been less proposed as proper models 
of imitation, for having proved so signally ruinous to their possessors : 
on the contrary, they would have lost half their potency, had they not 
been sealed in blood. We are fired with enthusiasm at beholding the 
dauntless courage of men, whose virtue neither em could con- 
ciliate, nor the whirlwinds of deadly hatred subdue; and all fear of 
sharing their fate is swallowed up in the glorious emulation of equalling 
their greatness of soul. All fear of sharing their fate, said I ?—nay, 
how often do we envy their doom ? 


‘“* Who sees them act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears them groan, and does not wish to bleed ?” 


Shakspere was too well acquainted with life, to fall into the error of 
paying much regard to poetical justice. He frequently loves to 
involve his good and bad characters in one undistinguished ruin. 
Her innocence and filial love could not preserve scatheless the poor 
Cordelia ; and the grey hairs of Lear—a monarch whose only apparent 
fault was that he loved his daughters, ‘‘ not wisely, but too well” — 
could not save him from a sorrowful grave. And wherefore is the 
“sweet Ophelia” drowned ’—And what has Hamlet, ‘the noble 
youth,” done deserving of death? So strongly was all this once felt, 
that the wiseacres of the last generation reconstructed Shakspere’s 
te in order that King Lear might live, and Cordelia be made 
1appy, after the approved stage fashion of making young ladies happy 
—by being married. Romeo, for the same reason, was by Otway 
metamorphosed into one Caius Marius, and his adventures accom- 
modated so that the audience should not be shocked by the death of 
two faithful lovers. But Shakspere was right, and his would-be cor- 
rectors only profaned what they could not improve. 

And what is the procedure observed by the inspired volume, from 
which no appeal is allowed? Does it veil the misfortunes of virtue, or 
the successes of vice? Far from it; since we there read the history 
of Hazael the Syrian; a man who,—notwithstanding the murder of 
his master, the usurpation of a throne, and the most execrable cruelty, 
—for all we can see recorded on the pages of the sacred chronicle, lived 
in prosperity and died in peace. Whenever necessary to historical 
truth, the Bible hesitates not to picture the most atrocious crimes, as 
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well as the most exemplary righteousness ; yet who would dare to con- 
demn its perusal on this score? People have got a ‘‘ Family Shak- 
spere,” in which all “offensive phrases and indelicate scenes” are 
omitted ; but hitherto the Bible has been held too sacred to be sub- 
jected to the merciless mangling of prudery and ill-taste. 

I should, however, be found wanting, if I neglected to caution the 
reader against an abuse of this argument. None can abominate 
more than myself those fictions which make vice graceful, and crime 
heroic—which teach us to sin, and avoid the shame. As no man was 
ever fortunate merely because of his vice, so no man was ever ruined 
merely because of his virtue. Inasmuch as the whole world agrees in 
pone rm him odious, whom they confess to be vicious, and him 
commendable, whom they own to be virtuous, vice is to all a positive 
disadvantage. But since a man’s heart cannot be known to his fellows, 
and his conduct is open to such endless precy ension, it is to be 
expected that our estimate of character should err widely from the 
truth. We are not for one instant to suppose that a man is less 
loved or less respected, the more he entitles himself to both; but that 
being destitute of any criterion to guide its decision, the world is at 
times unintentionally unjust. To conceal this unavoidable calamity 
beneath a flimsy web of empty generalities is useless; for we may be 
assured that truth can never be preserved by falsehood, or virtue 
benefited by lies. 


No. II. 
‘‘ God will help them who first help themselves."—OLp Provers. 


A Turk, when he perceived an Englishmen supply himself with a 
bottle of water to obviate the danger of drought during a journey 
through the desert, could not refrain from giving utterance to this 
indignant reproof: ‘‘ You Christian dog! Can you not trust in God’s 
care for a single day?”” Although I have often heard this outbreak 
applauded, I shall ever think it to be most fallacious doctrine; for 
we cannot suppose that God would work a miracle in order to save a 
man the trouble of carrying a bottle of water. When we wilfully 
neglect the adoption of an easy expedient which we are aware will pro- 
bably preserve us from a grievous calamity, we surely cannot reason- 
ably expect any extraordinary interposition of Divine Providence, to 
avert the consequences of our own preposterous imprudence. 

Of all doctrines, that of a dependence on Divine Providence is the 
most misunderstood. Jgnorantly made a plea to favour indolence, or 
flatter timidity—at one time urged as an excuse for carelessness, and 
at another, as a sufficient reason for rashness—we need not wonder 
that the cool-headed class of men who boast their rationality, should 
deem it a sublime transcendental abstraction, fit to amuse the vacant 
hours of philosophy, but capable of asserting no beneficial influence 
over the actions of the more busy portion of mankind. Ismay, there- 
fore, not be vainly employed, if I make a slight and cursory attempt 
to expose the mistaken view of Divine Providence, which would lead 
us presumptuously to anticipate that a faith in its intervention justifies 
either the laziness of the apathetic, or the folly of the headlong. 
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God has given us certain faculties which, within their just limits, 
we are bound to exercise. Although it be true that He alone can 
crown our efforts with success, we are not therefore to conclude that 
He will relieve us from the necessity of labour, or do that for us which 
we are quite competent to do for ourselves. The wise man toils, not 
because he places confidence in his own strength, but because he 
knows that unless he toils, the aid without which all his endeavours are 
confessedly impotent will be withheld. We have reason to admonish 
us, and judgement to guide us; and if we silence the one and neglect 
the other, is our conduct irreproachable? If a man walk blindfold, 
Providence will not prevent him from stumbling ; and if he refuse to 
avoid the quicksand, Providence will leave him to his fate. 

Cleanthes was a man possessed with such a strange infatuation, 
that he considered all care of his fortune or his health to be absolute 
impiety. Had it not been his good fortune to be born to a small 
competency, what would have become of him I cannot tell. He often 


. exerted all his rhetoric to persuade his landlady of the absurdity of 


sanding the stone steps in frosty weather, ‘‘ Because,” said he, ‘* Pro- 
vidence must be a better preservative against broken limbs than sand.” 
He had an extreme aversion to bolts and bars; and when at length 
tired out with his landlady’s obstinate distrust, took an opportunity of 
abstracting her street door key, and selling it to a ‘* marine store shop” 
as old iron. It was always a point with him never to possess an um- 
brella or great coat; and to abuse the invisible respirators. He fell 
in love with a fair girl, and would have carried off the prize, had nota 
small mischance occurred. Cleanthes and the young lady were riding 
together in an open landau, enjoying a comfortable téte-d-téte, in the 
course of which a heavy shower of rain cameon. The young lady 
very naturally wished the vehicle to be closed; but Cleanthes ad- 
vanced so many arguments to prove the impropriety of compliance, that 
they were both tolerably soaked. The next time he called the young 
lady was not at home, and a month afterwards she married his rival. 
His landlady once awoke him out of a sound morning’s sleep with the 
information that the kitchen chimney was on fire ;—‘* Never mind !” 
rejoined Cleanthes, ‘‘ Providence will preserve us!” and pulling his 
night-cap over his eyes, he once more addressed himself to slumber.* 
As he lived, so he died; for taking it into his head to travel, an inn- 
keeper showed him to a bed which had been completely saturated by 
the water that found its way through a leak in the ceiling. Any body 
else would have rung the bell, and demanded better accommodation, 
but Cleanthes trusted that Providence would shield him from harm. 
However, he was mistaken, caught cold, and died. 

One of the many scraps of Holy Writ adduced by Cleanthes in 
justification of his peculiar notions, was that which exhorts us to take 
no care for the morrow. This, indeed, he carried to such an excess 
as not only to neglect the morrow, but to reck very little of to-day. 
He would afgue that as God was all-powerful, the attempt to assist 
him was vain, and to prevent him impious. Out of this position no 
force of reasoning could beat Cleanthes ; he would wind up all dis- 
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putes by telling you that you were a fool, and an infidel, and did not 
understand what you were talking about. If, after this warning, you 
persisted in your contumacy, ten to one if he spoke to you again for a 
month; and even then he would chuckle over his superior enlighten- 
ment, and seem to thank Heaven that he was not like some publicans 
and sinners. A very sure way, however, to his favour was to agree 
with his absurdity; and he left all he possessed in the world to a sly 
rogue of a nephew, who, to humour his vagaries, threw a span-bran 
new Cloak into the Thames. 

This folly owed its rise in Cleanthes to indolence; and was indebted 
for its continuance to the convenient reconciliation it effected between 
his laziness and his religion. Yet was Cleanthesa man of no mean 
abilities, for dullards seldom think enough to fall into these mistakes ; 
had he not been afflicted with this one idea’d madness, he might have 
passed through the world with respectability, if not with renown. But 
this one failing blighted his talents and his virtues, and made his 
life useless to himself and to mankind. Although his qualities could 
have demanded love, he died without a single sincere friend; and at 
last left his property to one who despised his eccentricities as the 
drivellings of premature dotage. 

An idle disposition is indeed the prolific generator of errors, mis- 
chievous as numberless ; and when the folly on which I have animad- 
verted is derived from such a source, seldom is it eradicated. There is 
an instinct in human nature which warns the reckless not to tempt too 
far the forbearance of Heaven—which demonstrates the uselessness 
of rushing into danger for the mere sake of displaying the triumphant 
superiority of Providence; but when a man argues himself into the 
notion that his part is only to receive, not to earn, I must consider his 
case as almost hopeless. To the former [ might prove with success, 
that as our duty will not allow us to shrink from danger when it is 
unavoidable, so our duty cannot permit us knowingly to provoke it.— 
I might urge that we may with justice be called upon to bear the con- 
sequences of our own acts, and to suffer the pains which we have 
wilfully incurred; but what arguments can suffice to battle down the 
intrenchments raised around the latter by the lethargy of a religious 
sleep? Yet, however thankless the task may seem, I will, in conclu- 
sion, suggest some of the more obvious considerations which should 
deter us from relaxing our own vigilance, because that of Providence 
never surceases its care. 

Providence, if the protector, is not the servant, of man. We are not 
to suppose that its office is to be obedient to our every wish—to clear 
away all obstructions from our path, that we may be enabled to walk 
without pain. We are not to consider that all goodness consists in 
not doing evil; nor believe that our fear of going wrong, justifies our 
not moving at all. If it had been our part only to refrain from crime, 
and then to receive the blessings which a grateful Providence was to 
shower on our heads, the world would have been very differently con- 
stituted, and Religion, Natural and Revealed, have been wholly dis- 
similar from what it now is. In fact, such a state cool reason can 
hardly conceive possible, for it is neither consistent with man’s inno- 
cence, nor with man’s guilt. But when we are expressly told that we 
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are placed here to work out our own salvation—to gain a crown of 


glory—how can we think an apathetic passivity to be a commendable 
dependence on Divine Providence, or reconcile our conduct with the 
Gospel ? 

We must not forget the purpose for which we are placed in our pre- 
sent habitation. Far other and higher duties have we to perform than 
merely to eat, drink, and propagate. Not only our temporal, but our 
eternal welfare in this life is at stake—we must prove ourselves worthy 
of a better sphere. And how isthis to be done? By activity, rightly 
directed. We must gird up our loins and work ; and not, by medita- 
tive listlessness and religious torpor, prostrate those energies which 
were given us to be employed ; for although, as I said before, Heaven 
alone can give success, the part of man is undoubtedly, by honest 
exertion, to prove that he deserves it. 

I am aware that these observations are few, rambling, and superfi- 
cial; they, however, comprehend the premises of the argument. In 
some future paper of this series, | may perhaps resume the subject. 

ANTHONY LONGHEAD. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Contains, among other Matter, a few Practical Illustrations of the ‘‘ Animal Pro- 
pensities.’” Two Appointments are made; one of which involves returning 
Peace and a splendid Party, the other War and an Exchange of Wadding. 


My respected aunt having performed on me, entirely to her own satis- 
faction, if not to mine, the disinterested and affectionate operation of 
a kiss, ushered the visiters into the parlour—a little dismal closet looking 
through a window in front into the shop, and by another at the back 
into a dirty court-yard. This back parlour, although, without doubt, a 
‘* shady retreat,” was very far from being a quiet one. Ladies whose 
warm affections have been turned by man from that natural course which 
causes them to flow towards him, pour the diverted stream in a fearful 
cataract upon the brute creation. For the recipients of their favour 
they usually select such beings as most nearly represent the scorning 
creature; thus my Aunt Tabitha adored the image of Walter Pump in a 
huge baboon, while Aunt Dorothea worshipped his literary acquire- 
ments in the sage oratory of a loquacious parrot. The resemblance in 


‘the latter case may appear somewhat obscure, and yet I myself can 


“count on my fingers, within my own experience, full fifteen literary 
parrots, who gain applause, and win attention by retailing second- 
hand, without an atom of understanding, the thoughts and words of 
others. The two little puppies, Fido and Flo, the daily remem- 
brancers of guondam fashionable sports, have already been mentioned ; 
but I should think the two yelping animals, that on our arrival now 
pawed their welcome on my father’s white ducks, to the utter destruc- 
tion of uniformity of colour, could not be the same that distinguished 
themselves so greatly at my birth, and won immortality by rescuing 
me from the dire effects of a system of heterogeneous nomenclature. 
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These animals, however, were still named Fido and Flo; and if they 
really were the identical beasts, it must be confessed they were uncom- 
monly sprightly for their age, and a vast deal more affectionate in their 
conduct towards my father, than old recollections might have led him 
to expect. In addition to these was a little grinning monkey, who 
had perched himself as a chimney ornament on the mantel-piece ; and 
comfortably nestled in the grate was a black cat, with her numerous 
progeny of kittens. 

‘“‘ Take a seat, Mr. Pike,” urged my aunt Dorothea, in her blandest 
tones. 

My father proceeded to comply, but alas! the room was gloomy, 
and he saw not that the chair was pre-occupied. The fearful squalling 
of a cat, announced a catastrophe, and my father started up in agony 
with a tortoiseshell monster clinging tightly by her claws to the part 
that would have invaded her right of settlement. The cat remained 
adherent ; my father, I regret to say, swore; my aunts shrieked; the 
monkey grinned, and the parrot vociferated, without intermission, 
“* Keep the pot a-boiling!” By the aid of Tom Briton, my suffering 
ancestor was rescued from his tortures, and, in sufficient time, peace 
restored ; my aunts making a thousand apologies, and condoling, at 
the same moment, both sufferers. 

“* Really, Mr. Pike, it is very unfortunate ;—poor Tom,—but really, 
—really,” 

** Don’t mention it, ma’am,—Confound the dog!” One of the 
affectionate canines had, in a most conciliating manner, rubbed his 
sides against the legs of my father’s white ducks, which each moment 
grew, under the operation, “ browner and browner still ;”—a sight of 
the damage, evident even through the darkness, had called forth my 
father’s sudden ejaculation. . 

“ And so, Mr. Pike, you’re arich man ?—well, now, who'd a-thought 
it! Only think, now,” 

“OQ, the devil!” roared my father. All the menagerie seemed to 
have made a dead set at the unfortunate Bob: the little monkey had 
dropped lightly off the mantel-piece, and was now grinning with 
unconcealed delight, as he tugged with might and main at my father’s 
hair. 

** Orlando !—Go away!” said Tabitha, holding up an admonitory 
finger. Orlando looked up, grinned again, shook his head, and pro- 
ceeded to tug away with redoubled energy, occasionally, by way of 
accompaniment, lashing my father’s face with his long tail. 

** Really, ma’am,” said my father, as well as pain would let him, 
‘€ this won’t do ! I won’t be in your house another minute, if you don’t 
turn every one of these animes out into the yard!’ Fido, who had 
made a slight and rapid excursion up and down the muddy street, now 
entered, pursued by another dog, and jumped upon my father’s lap, 
there forming a clear, black cast in mud of each of his four feet :— 
patience was exhausted; catching up the offender, my persecuted 
parent, in blind rage, cast it from him, only to create new disturbance, 
it fell into the grate among the nest of kittens; a fearful clamour 
arose s 
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one, or I’ll go away, and never come here again!—Turn them out, 
every beast of them !”’ 

My aunt Tabitha would have liked, at that moment, nothing better 
than to assist Orlando in his efforts to exterminate the hair on my 
father’s head ; but—was he not a man of property? Mammon over- 
came her love for the dear creatures, and, by a great effort, my father’s 
desire was complied with: the beasts were all turned into the yard, 
where they ranged themselves on the window-sill, and clamorously 
endeavoured to obtain forcible re-admission ; the monkey and parrot, 
by combined exertions, broke every pane of glass; but the smallness 
of the panes and the broken fragments, prevented anything more than 
one or two kittens from passing the boundary. My father, when he 
heard the windows breaking, told my aunts it served them right; and 
those amiable ladies, while they pretended unconcern, secretly resolved 
that the fortune of Bob Pike, Esquire, should liquidate the glazier’s 
bill most amply. The broken glass was still falling in. ‘* Keep the 
pot a-boiling!”’ cried the parrot; and down came another vitreous 
shower, at which my father chuckled right merrily. 

** How much is the fortune?” asked aunt Tabitha, with apparent 
unconcern. 

** Money untold,” replied Bob Pike, Esquire. 

** You'll have a ball, I suppose, when it’s all settled?” suggested 
aunt Dorothy. 

‘* In course,” replied the delighted legatee. 

‘*« But, my dear father,” said I, ‘“‘ you would not celebrate your 
brother’s death ?” 

** O—ah !—I haven’t seen him, though, since I was a boy ;—but 
yet, I s’pose it isn’t customary to give balls and rejoicings when one 
gets:a legacy.” 

My aunt Tabitha had been calculating :— 

‘* Well,” said she, ‘‘ doubtless it wouldn’t be right, Mr. Pike” — 

— “ Esquire,” — 

—‘‘for you to give such a thing —but this, you know,—this 
good fortune of an indiwiddel member, is a matter of rejoicing to the 
whole family ; and so, for the matter of that,—what say you, Dorothy, 
suppose we give a party on the occasion ?” 

Dorothea had not been calculating, and was, therefore, taken aback, 
having briefly weighed the matter in her mind :— 

“* Delightful!” replied she, ‘“‘ so we will.—We’ll do it in a style 
suitable to the occasion.” 

“Let it be genteel,” said my father, — ‘“ nothing low, you 
know.” 

**O, it shall be quite a fashionable rahoonyon, of course; as it’s your 
occasion, you will bring as many friends as you please; and dear 
Fitzroy will come, and bring Ais friends ; and you, sir, (turning to Tom 
Briton,) 1 hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing you ¢” 

‘¢ T should think so ;” cried Tom. 

This was an odd way of accepting an invitation; my aunts thought 
it flattering eagerness and delight ; had they known what odd thoughts 
were tumbling through the brain of their invitee, it is very doubtful 

whether they would have desired his company. 
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“* When shall it be?” asked my father; ‘‘ you must give a fort- 
night’s notice to the visiters,—that’s genteel.” 

‘* Say, then, to-morrow fortnight,” suggested Tabitha. 

“Mind your invitations, lace envelope and border, pink paper, 
and no mistake.” 

So it was arranged. 

Tom now bethought himself of the milkman, and his designs for that 
gentleman’s ultimate felicity. ‘‘ Are you aware, madam,” said he, 
“‘ of a report in the neighbourhood,—one with which you ought not to 
be unacquainted,—that a person named Walter Pump, having ad- 
dressed some love verses to a lady of your name, attempted to hang 
himself ?” 

The gentle Tabitha turned red and white, but Mammon had made 
a little difference in her feelings :— 

‘** Pump ?—Who’s he ?”” was her careless inquiry. 

“I believe he’s a literary man.” 

“Oh!” cried Dorothy, “ it’s only the milkman !” 

How strangely were these fair creatures changed since yester-even ! 
Tom saw the course things were taking, but was not discouraged, 
trusting to the resources of his own ingenuity to effect the alliance 
which he had at heart; for the present he let the matter drop, and we 
took leave just as the large baboon had succeeded in disengaging 
himself from his chain, and was causing a fearful clamour and commo- 
tion among the pets in the court-yard. 

‘** Well,” said my father, when we had left the scene of uproar,— 
“* 1 can’t walk home in this state!” and he looked down on his white 
ducks,— white no longer: ‘‘ Now I’m a man of property, I may call a 
cab. No, though, I'll ride in a hackney coach, ‘cos that’s most like a 
carriage.” Accordingly, Bob Pike, Esquire, called a coach and depo- 
sited himself therein, taking care to hang his arm out of the window, 
so as to hide that little plate which distinguishes a public conveyance 
from a dirty carriage; as if no one knew that a similar plate on a 
larger scale was affixed behind him, and a duplicate on the other 
door. Ordering the coachman to drive to Belgrave Square, deluded 
by a vivid imagination into a momentary belief that his own house 
was there situated, the unfortunate victim of brutish endearments was 
soon borne out of our sight. 

When Tom Briton and I returned to our lodgings, we found that 
the events of the morning had not been forgotten, Eliza, the servant, 
having answered our knock, no sooner perceived who was at hand, 
than, leaving the street door wide open, she scampered off to inform 
her mistress, and we had scarcely reached our own room, when she 
re-appeared before us in a highly excited state. 

‘* If you please, sir,” said she, addressing Tom, ‘‘ Mrs, Smith sends 
her compliments to you, sir, and hopes you're quite well, sir,” 

‘*¢ Much obliged I’m sure, for her inquiries.” 





‘* No, sir; and says her compliments, and she’s very sorry; she 
says, sir, she’s just engaged her lodgings to a gentleman, and she 
don’t want to see you no more; no, nor none of your great, vulgar, 
brawling visiters; and so, if you please, sir, she says, you'll pack.” 

** Anything else, my dear ?” 
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Tom Briton was a handsome young fellow, and Eliza was decidedly 
ugly, and “my dear,” was uncommonly oily,—the damsel was some- 
what appeased : in addition to all which the ghost of a parting fee 
had suddenly risen before her eyes; she desired to convert the ghost 
into substance, and acted accordingly :— 

** Missis says, sir,” replied she, ‘‘O, you should hear how she’s 
going on!” (in a conciliatory, confidential tone, pointing with a thumb 
over her shoulder,) ‘‘ Missis says, if that big gen "Iman’s card comes by 
post to-morrow, I’m not to take it in; and I a’n’t to take in no letters 
that feel thick like, as if they’d got a card in ’em?” 

“Where is Mr, Smith ?’’ 

‘In the scullery,—missis is a ratin’ of him ?” 

‘Will you ask him to step up here ?”” Tom put the expected money 
in her hand, upon which she dropped a curtsey, and proceeded on 
her mission. 

‘* Now, Fitzroy,” said Tom, ‘‘ you back me, and we'll have some 
sport yet out of this matter.” 

‘¢ What are you about to do 2?” 

“‘ Nothing sanguinary, however it may sound ; therefore, don’t 
interrupt my progress with a sermon against duelling.” 

Mr. Smith shortly appeared, his face very red, and his stubby locks 
in great disorder, giving rise to the paradoxical assumption that his 
wife had been ‘ combing” them. Making a very awkward bow, he 
stood, with a sheepish look, in doubt as to what should follow. 

‘“*Mr. Smith,” said Tom, “ there is a little account between us :— 
I believe this will cover it,” (he laid money on the table,) ‘‘ and you 
will have the kindness to give me a receipt.” 

‘* Most happy, I’m sure,” replied the landlord, brightening a little 
as he pocketed the gold,—‘* most happy,—very sorry,—but—my 
wife’”’—and, at the magic word, his jaw fell,—he stood petrified, as 
though a Gorgon’ s head had risen betore his imagination. 

‘* No matter, my dear sir, no matter,” said Tom, “‘ don’t mention 
it.—Are we in private here ?” 

Mr. Smith looked confused ;—he could not answer for the locality 
of his partner’s ears. ** My wife,”—commenced he, but the sound of 
her angry voice proceeding from the depths below stilled suspicion ,— 
‘** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ we are private.” 

‘** This gentleman,” said Tom, looking at me, “ has been appointed 
on behalf of Robert Pike, Esquire, whom you this morning challenged, 
to arrange matters ;~-this, in fact, is Mr. Pike’s second. Perhaps, to 
prevent the matter from going farther, as I was the other witness to 
the transaction, it would be as well if you were to allow me to make 
arrangements on your part. 

** What do you mean, sir?” 

‘“* To offer myself as your second.”’ 

‘* Really, really, Mr. Briton, I did not intend,—I was hot,—I was,— 
J—I never thought of fighting, —I never fought a duel in my life,— 
my wife—” 

‘* Your wife need know nothing about it.’ 

« Any apology, Mr. Briton, I would lines can’t fire a pistol, 
I don’t pad, if the gentleman wishes——” 
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‘« Sir,” said Tom, addressing me, ‘‘ am I to understand that you are 
empowered by your principal to accept an apology ?” 

‘*T have heard nothing of the kind,” replied I. 

** Then, Mr. Smith, you really must fight :—remember, it was you 
that gave the challenge,—besides a 

The unfortunate duellist, seeing no means of escape, changed his 
tone, determined to face the matter out. 

‘“* Tapologize !’’ said he; ‘ really, sir, you misunderstand !—I meant 
no such thing; if Mr. Pike will apologize, I intended to say s 

‘‘He will not,” said Tom; ‘‘so that the sooner we arrange the 
better.” 

** Very well, sir; then I leave matters in your hands to arrange as 
you please, -I'm an excellent shot,—tell the other man,—I’m a first- 
rate shot. My grandfather was an exciseman, and I’ve got a pistol of 
his; it’s a very large one, and quite a beauty,—only the barrel’s gone; 
it has killed many a man,—tell Mr. Pike,—it’s a capital shot.—Who’s 
afraid 2?” 

‘¢ This is as it should be, my dear sir,’ said Tom. ‘* When shall 
this little affair come off ?—Say to morrow, at sunrise.” 

This was drawing matters too close. 

‘Impossible!’ said Mr. Smith. ‘‘ My pistol wants mending, and 
I can’t get it done so soon,—and I’ve got gunpowder to buy and 
shots, —O,—tell the gentleman I’m a capital shot !” 

“You will be provided with all that is necessary on the ground,” 
said Tom. ‘* Where shall it come off ?—Will Wimbledon Common 
suit you ?” and he turned to me. 

‘* Perfectly,” replied I; ‘* Wimbledon Common, to-morrow morn- 
ing, at sunrise.”’ 

Mr. Smith gasped for breath. ‘ Too quick,” cried he; ‘‘ you are 
too quick! It requires deliberation !” 

‘¢ Deliberation is murder,” replied Tom Briton. 

‘‘Say to-morrow month,—to-morrow, Thursday,—Thursday 
month !”” 

“‘ Unheard of procrastination 

“‘ But,—but, I have not made my will!” As the necessity of making 
a will suggested itself, the bellicose butterman looked uncommonly 
frightened. 

‘It can be done to-night,” said Tom; ‘‘ send at once for a lawyer. 
I think there is nothing else to arrange.” 

‘Yes, yes!” cried the unfortunate Smith. ‘‘ To-morrow morning 
it is impossible :—I have a large order to execute, a very large order ;— 
besides, Mrs. Smith!—If a month is too long, split the difference,— 
say to-morrow fortnight !”’ 

‘‘ My dear sir, only consider,”—but, as Tom spoke, he had con- 
sidered; a sudden idea suggested that this day was particularly eligi- 
ble. ‘* Very well,” said he, ‘‘if this gentleman will consent, let us 
say to-morrow fortnight.” 

I, of course, opposed no objection, and Thursday fortnight, the day 
appointed for my aunt’s grand party in commemoration of my father’s 
unexpected fortune, was marked out also by the frolicsome Fates as the 
period of the hostile encounter.—Thus is the sweet with the bitter 
intermingled in the cup of life! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Among Strangers we recognize a familiar Face.—Tom Briton opens a new Mine of 
Amusement,—and I meet with an Accident, which gives rise to a sentimental 
Disquisition bordering on temporary Insanity. 


** What’s the time, Fitzroy ?”” asked Tom Briton, when the landlord 
had disappeared. 

** Nearly two.” 

“Very good. We'll dine at Richmond to-day.” 

** At Richmond !” exclaimed I ; ‘* what freak is now in your head?” 

‘** None whatever, beyond accepting an invitation ;”—here Tom 
handed me the card that had been placed in his pocket by the old gen- 
tleman on the preceding night,—* Mr. Atherley, of Atherley Cottage, 
near Richmond, has requested us to dine with him this day ;—when I 
declined, I did not expect to have got through my business so early : 
as it is, no doubt he will allow us to change our minds,” 

‘“« But Tom,” said I, ‘‘ we have no great claim on his hospitality,— 
we have scarcely seen him, and ms 

** You are a modest youth, Fitzroy; but, if you associate with me, 
you must learn never to miss an opportunity of forming a new ac- 
quaintance :—means of prosecuting the study of character are to the 
philosopher . 

‘Stop your oration, philosopher; I am well content to study man- 
kind under your professorship.” 

‘Very well; then we start at once to Richmond. Our having 
notice to quit from our Jandlady is exceedingly convenient, for we need 
not trouble ourselves to come home at night, but take beds at some 
hotel in the neighbourhood.—Consolation in trouble, at all events.” 

Without delay we obtained a conveyance to Richmond, and, before 
four o'clock, by dint of a little inquiry, had arrived at our destina- 
tion. 

‘¢ Atherley Cottage,”’ was the name assigned to a little villa of mode- 
rate pretensions, situated by the banks of the Thames, from which it 
was divided by a sloping lawn. There was a little portico, overgrown 
with honeysuckle and myrtle; roses, trained against the wall, peeped 
in through the French windows that opened upon the grass; neat 
little beds of roses and mignonette, with flowers of every hue, were 
scattered tastefully about. There was a coach-house on one side, and, 
on the other, a conservatory ; beside which, was a little green door, 
with green shrubs peeping over it, that said, as plainly as door could 
speak,—This is the way to the garden. 

As we advanced towards the house, we were met by the host, who, 
from a window, had detected the fresh arrivals. 

‘** Glad to see you!” cried he; ‘‘ very glad!—couldn’t have come 
on a better day,—exhibition’s in full force !—Merry dogs,—like fun,— 
have plenty.—By the bye, what are your names? I can’t introduce 
you as the Devil and the Doctor !” 

We gave him the desired information :—*‘‘ But,” said Tom, ‘ what 
is this exhibition that we are to see ?” 

** Menagerie :—feeding hour, four o'clock !—I'll tell you :—all the 
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odd characters I pick up, I invite to dinner ;—don’t be offended,— 
you're odd, but you don’t belong to the exhibition ;—you're a visiter 
come to see :—they’re not all ridiculous,—by no means ;—some very 
nice people ;—come along!’ 

Thus speaking, our eccentric host and collector of human specimens, 
led us into his drawing-room. 

Here all was confusion; around the door, a knot of contrasted 

aracters were quarrelling over some contested point, so eager in their 
dispute, that we passed through them unnoticed, to where others were 
seated, of a more quiet nature. There were, in all, about eighteen 
‘*heads’’ assembled, and I will make the reader acquainted with a 
few of them, so far as may be necessary, until he shall have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing them speak. 

First, then, there was Doctor Stickler, who, having been blessed by 
grammatical parents with the Christian designation of Lindley Murray, 
—Doctor Lindley Murray Stickler was as great a stickler for Lindley 
Murray, as any man could desire. Only let him catch a luckless 
author forming his sentences without the due allowance of ‘ ands” 
and ‘* buts;” he would show him up immediately, write a critique in 
the first style of grammar, and, since no one would publish it,—lock 
it up in his drawer. Goethe he most religiously abominated, because 
he was so hardy as to have made his hero Werther openly profess a 
dislike to the carping spirit that cannot dispense with an ‘‘ and,” or give 
credit to an idea because the utterer did not spend an hour in calcu- 
lating how it should be expressed. If any one spoke to the doctor, 
out came a rule of grammar, or a gentle suggestion, that, by a slight 
modification of language, greater elegance might be acquired. A 
young poet, glowing with recent inspiration, once showed him his 
verses. He immediately proceeded, while the tortured youth stood 
aghast at the havoc made, to ‘‘ correct the ordo verborum, previously 
to investigating the structure of each several sentence,” to the total 
destruction of every thing in the shape of rhyme, metre, or animated 
diction. He had a round body, and, to use a simile no less gram- 
matical than extreme, looked something like a transfixed colon, on an 
enlarged scale: the two round points called head and body, being 
connected by a long, slender neck, the apparent continuation of legs, 
which, entering the body from. below, coalesced within it and emerged 
above, in a connected form, in order to support his head. From each 
side of the lower globe, the arms depended loosely. 

Although his head was large, the features were small and sharp; he 
had a piercing eye, that could detect the absence from duty of the 
smallest comma in the regiment of stops. He spoke in a precise tone, 
counting one in his mind wherever a comma should occur, two for a 
semicolon, four for a colon, and eight for a period; the rapidity of 
counting depending on the rapidity with which he spoke, the propor- 
tion remaining the same,—‘‘ according to Murray.” These calcula- 
tions were always scrupulously performed, not always inaudibly :—as 

** Dr. Stickler, have you a wife ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir— — six, seven, eight. Why do you ask?” 





He wore a white neckcloth, a blue coat, and a white fancy waist- 
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coat, figured over with stars, (I beg his pardon,—asterisks,) that might 
have reminded an imaginative person of the milky way. 

This individual had given rise to a hot dispute by criticizing the 
English of a German music-master, whose cause was espoused by the 
doctor’s old enemy, Major Crust. Rudolf Steinberg, the German 
whose unlucky English had originated the quarrel, had retired at once 
from the battle-field ; he was a noble looking young man, who had 
left a poverty-str icken home in his native land to earn among foreign- 
ers the means of supporting a depressed family. But the pittance of 
a teacher, who can depend only on his own endeavours, consists of 
hard-wrung pence; possessed of talent and industry, honest and noble 
minded, all availed him nothing: fashion was too busy in petting his 
more fortunate brethren, to bestow a glance upon his toilsome exertion. 
Old Atherley had taken him by the hand; rescued him from the doom 
of total neglect, under which he must otherwise have perished ; 
warmly iatorested himself in his behalf; but he could give him no 
‘* introduction,” and still the poor man was wasting careworn into the 
grave, as thousands have wasted away before him, uncared for and 
unknown. 

Major Crust, with whom Dr. Lindley Murray Stickler was now 
engaged in wordy war, on account of the attack upon foreign-spoken 
English—Major Crust was a tall, fierce, and muscular man, in 
full regimentals, with very long red moustachios, twirled up into his 
eyes, that twinkled from beneath bushy, beetling brows ;—Major Crust 
dealt in the marvellous, and was excessively positive on all occasions, 
as to his own veracity; Major Crust was quick; Major Crust was 
quarrelsome; and Major Crust most cordially hated Dr. Lindley 
Murray Stickler, who returned his ‘‘ oblique affection” in good earnest, 
and never missed an opportunity of questioning the major’s grammar, 

Joined in the assault against Dr. Stickler, was a sallow youth, shirt 
collar and neckerchief @ la Byron, who, having written some verses 
in an obscure publication, placed himself in the position of a London 
author. It was not from an impatience of quibbling arguments on 
matters of not the slightest importance,— it was not from a detestation of 
the hacking, hewing and modelling process, (by which ideas are put into 
any other form than that under which they could, by any possibility, 
first present themselves, )—that he detested the doctor’s discussions : far 
different ; had his manuscripts been seen, they would have presented 
a mass of correction, transposition, modelling, &c., that would delight 
the eyes of the most precise admirer of careful writing; but his 
finished productions proved that it was against grammar itself, as a 
guiding principle, that he warred, a frightful incubus on the imagina- 
tion—every rule of which, both by precept and example, he endea- 
voured to annihilate altogether. 

These are a few of old Atherley’s strangely assorted guests; but 
there was another, whose face I instantly recognized, whom I knew 
intimately of old,—there was Mr. Snibs! 

Mr. Snibs, my old usher, although some five or six years had passed 
over his head since last we "parted, was not altered in the least. His 
face, perhaps, exhibited a trifle more fat, and a trifle less good temper ; 
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but certain extremes it is not easy to pass, and, therefore, the diffe- 
rence was but atrifle. Immediately recognizing those dear friends 
whose infant minds he had assisted in training, he looked at us wist- 
fully to note whether we knew him, and whether it would be our 
pleasure, bearing in our minds certain unpleasant reminiscences, to 
honour him with our notice; for Mr. Snibs was a bashful man, and 
although in his vocation a most furious lion, among men he roared 
‘* as gently as any sucking dove.” Tom Briton soon put him out of 
doubt, for, running towards him, he grasped him warmly by the hand, 
setting an example that | was not slow to follow. Mr. Snibs was not 
aware of Tom’s motives. Why should he have known them? If all 
our actions were judged by motives, many a better man than Tom 
would be hurled down from the pedestal of Fame; and each man’s 
little circle of friends, how greatly would he find it lessened ! 

Leaving Mr. Snibs, our host, who had been greatly delighted by 
the recognition, led us to another corner of the room, where two ladies 
were seated. One, a pretty little woman, on whose face the traces of 
intense depression were masked by ill-affected gaiety—gaiety that 
evidently had once been natural: this was the poor music-master’s 
wife. The other, who, by every attention, was endeavouring, with 
kind sympathy, to remove from her companion the restraint mis- 
fortune flings around her victims—the other was old Atherley’s daugh- 
ter. To her, in turn, Tom Briton paid a graceful obeisance; and I, 
attempting to do the like, failed most dismally. The moment I looked 
into her face, my heart began to beat with unusual vehemence; I felt 
peculiarly awkward. 

_I was not in love. No; love is not a passion to be excited by the 
mere form of outward beauty, it requires a kindred soul of sympathy, 
whose treasures must be known ere love buds forth. Call by what 
name you please, the emotions that a pretty face or form evokes, but 
do not call them love! Do not so degrade the purest trace of hea- 
venly being that yet lingers around fallen man, by applying its name 
to a feeling of mere sensual enjoyment: as the body withers and 
decays, so falls that earth-born passion, while pure love ascends to 
heaven, the proud trophy of that bright and immortal soul that called 
it into an eternal existence. ‘‘ Love at first sight,” is a cruel libel upon 
man, and by those who know not what love is; for debasing, both to 
him that offers, and to her who is content to receive it, is that blind 
adoration which is bestowed upon well-shapen flesh. 

And yet, there are some faces, untrained by art, which bear upon 
them the stamp of truth, and through which we dimly trace the soul’s 
fair outline: on these a man may gaze; and the sweet tale they tell, 
may move his heart to the first emotion of increasing love. 

By the discourse which I have just taken occasion to deliver, it will 
be very evident that if I was not now in love myself, I was, at all 
events, not very distant from it: indeed, 1 confessed to myself that 
the face of old Atherley’s daughter came under the denomination to 
which, as a saving clause, I have just alluded. 

If I have underrated physical beauty, I crave forgiveness,—I spoke 
comparatively,—for, as an adjunct to the more important essential, its 
influence is not to be disregarded. Why should I underrate beauty, 
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when Ann Atherley possessed it? In her, it was admired by every one ; th 
by no one more truly than by me. She was not “‘ exquisite,” she was be 
; not “a fine girl,” she was not even “a splendid creature,” but she was si 
pretty: shall I speak of ripe cherry lips, that made one think of kisses ; tc 
and dark brown hair; and dark, bright eyes, most dangerous to look re 
‘ upon ? these were hers,—and hers, for me, they might have remained : t 
but there was something more,—the eyes beamed with the lustre of a la 
‘i cheerful soul; the lips parted naturally into a happy smile; and there s| 


was a pleasant dimple that would play upon her cheek; and the fore- 
head was so clear, the whole face so amiable, and so good, that 

‘* You are the greatest strangers,” said old Atherley, as he took the S| 
music master’s wife to lead her into the dining room; ‘I'll honour si 
one of you with permission to escort the remaining lady.” 

O, what a moment of delight was that!—A moment just long 
| enough to allow Tom Briton to spring forward and forestall me in the 
} anticipated pleasure. I never was angry with Tom until then, and 
then my anger endured but another moment; for did not the fault 
rest with my own stupidity? Disappointed, I followed my envied 
friend ; content, from necessity, to walk beside—Dr. Stickler ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Gives an Account of what took place at the Exhibition,—and, although undoubt- 
edly short, is long enough to make Mr. Snibs supremely miserable.-—An Old 

Friend appears. 

. Having proceeded thus far in the task of communicating to an 
expectant world, the history of a life, which to me has been replete 
with enjoyment, and having duly arrived at a very critical period 
thereof, I think it necessary to pause awhile, in order to disabuse the 

“ reader of a belief, which he, no doubt, at present entertains ;—I am 
| not forestalling my story, since I allude to a subject in which the 

story does not consist. Although, at the close of the last chapter, I 

related how I fell in love, and, as was most natural, grew forthwith 

exceedingly sentimental ;—I know too well the duty I owe to my 
maiden aunts,—I know too well, how much they will engross the tender 
offices of my pen,—to allow it to be for a moment supposed that, in 
my case also, there is a love tale pending. No, I am happy to say 

that, with me, smoothly, for once, the course of true love ran; I did 

not experience a single trouble, nor fall into one romantic situation ; 

Ann Atherley abhorred all exaggerated sentiment, so that, dull lovers 

as we were, we really talked nothing but common sense; and, in fact, 

, the only change that will be found to result from the “ tender passion,” 
| consists in the introduction of an amiable and merry girl, as another | 
actor in the little drama that was performing around me. | 

Whether for better, or whether for worse, I hate to be misunder- : 
stood; now, therefore, firmly believing that I have made everything | 
perfectly clear, I will go on with my story. 

Doctor Lindley Murray Stickler, having duly accompanied me into 
the dining room, there seated himself by my side; on the other side, 
was Ann Atherley, to whom I devoted my attention whenever I could | 
get free for an instant from the arguments of the grammarian. But 
Dr. Stickler had taken an unfortunate fancy to me; I was young, he 
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thought, and the principles of English grammar ought undoubtedly to 
be instilled into the young mind: acting, no doubt, under this impres- 
sion, he paid to me an attention as undeviating as that which I longed 
to bestow upon my other neighbour: between love and Lindley Mur- 
ray, I was sadly perplexed. Major Crust acted as Vice, and, opposite 
to me, sat Mr. Snibs, his waistcoat buttoned, as of old, on the venti- 
lating principle; his feet, as usual, released from the enthralment of 
shoes. Tom had seated himself beside his respected guondam tutor. 

The dinner was sufficiently good to keep all parties in excellent 
humour during its continuance ;—I had expected and discovered the 
state of Mr. Snibs’s feet, so had Tom Briton, Made acquainted by 
signs, with his intention, I assisted secretly in the mischievous task of 
removing the unlucky shoes, far, far from their place of rest;—Tom 
Briton fished one towards himself, then, dropping his napkin, on the 
pretence of picking it up, took the shoe into his hand and inserted it 
carefully into the pocket of Major Crust; by a device something 
similar, I made myself master of the remaining straggler, and deposited 
it, with equal success, under the capacious wing of Doctor Lindley 
Murray Stickler. 

Dinner over, Steinberg and his wife retired with Ann Atherley ; 
when Mr. Snibs, desiring to rise politely, discovered that his shoes 
were absent from duty. I could see that he was stroking the carpet 
very carefully backwards and forwards in the confident expectation of 
finding them; of course he was unsuccessful ;—his perturbation in- 
creased, his feet wandered about, rapidly and restlessly ; in his search, 
he kicked every one of his neighbours, some of whom, fancying that a 
roving dog was concealed under the table, looked in vain for the 
offending animal. 

“Tis very warm,’ 
how red he looked. 

“« Yes, yes,” replied the unfortunate man ;—*‘ I can’t find it!” 

*¢] thought you did find it warm, by your appearance.” 

** Warm!” cried Major Crust, ‘‘ you don’t call this warm! Why, 
the last summer I spent abroad, the sun was so intensely hot, that its 
rays hissed as they fell into the water; and, if a stream of sunlight 
should have fallen by accident into my glass after dinner, the wine 
boiled and bubbled over immediately. I remember a friend of mine, 
whose wine was caught in that manner just as he raised the glass to 
his lips. He had never met with the phenomenon before, and looked, 
of course, uncommonly frightened. Says I 2 

** My good sir,” interrupted Dr. Lindley Murray Stickler, ‘* ‘ says 
I,’ will never do! you cannot prove it grammar! The very first of 
Murray’s Syntax rules is decidedly opposed to any theory which 
favours its use; ‘ a verb,’ sir, ‘ agrees with its nominative case in y 
really, Mr. Atherley, there is something wrong under the table.” 

Dr. Stickler, delighted at having caught the major tripping, had 
extended his legs in a self-satisfied manner, even until they came 
within the reach of Mr. Snibs,—the shoes were immediately dis- 
covered ; the countenance formerly so disconsolate, brightened, and 
Mr. Snibs, having nipped one shoe tightly between his feet, pro- 
ceeded to pull it towards him: with such strength and dexterity was 
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this operation performed, that Dr. Lindley Murray Stickler, who did 
not sit very firmly, was half dragged off his chair. 

Disappointed in his hopes, half put to shame by the fear of detec- 
tion, Mr. Snibs looked very unhappy. The confusion consequent on 
Dr. Stickler’s exclamation having passed away without consequences 
of particular evil to the shoeless man, the young author, who had 
long been engaged in the vain endeavour, succeeded in turning the 
conversation towards himself. 

‘« Sir,” said old Atherley, ‘‘ your last poem, ‘ The Cloister’s Echo,’ 
will no doubt be popular, but I think your echo rather too marvellous. 
I cannot recollect the lines,—perhaps you will quote the opening.” 

‘* With the greatest pleasure,” replied the delighted author, and 
putting himself into a rhetorical attitude, he proceeded to spout with 
great energy : — 


** Sadly, slowly, I stalked through the dead cloister’s gloom, 
In dismal tones I communed with the tomb; 
I called upon the dusty dead, in words of fearful sense, 
But watchful Echo heard my voice, and answered still, ‘Go hence!’ 
In vain 





** Enough, sir!” cried Major Crust ; ‘* but without speaking of the 
‘dusty dead,’ what on earth do you mean by a ‘ dead cloister!’ ” 

‘*A cloister that contains dead people, to be sure!” replied the 
offended poet. 

“« Sir,” cried Dr. Stickler, ‘‘ the genius of the English language and 
grammar allows of no such license ; this transposition ”” 

“Indeed,” interrupted the youth, ‘‘ you are totally mistaken; to 
adopt a humble comparison—what, may I ask, is a gooseberry pie, 
unless it be a pie that contains gooseberries ? so, then—is not a cloister 
that contains dead people, a dead cloister?” 

There was no logician at table, and the argument was unanswer- 
able. 

“« But,” urged one of the company, “ you fall into the common 
error with regard to Echo—who, having been called a nymph, is con- 
sidered pretty, and forced to do duty everywhere. Echo of song 
poetry is something like the wise Bird of Ages, that answers every 
question, a talkative air,—perhaps the spirit of a woman’s tongue 
that converses incessantly,—the nature and laws of echo are for- 
gotten % 

‘‘ You are coming to philosophy,” said the author; ‘ there, then, 
I leave you; for poetry and philosophy are hostile elements.” 

“I deny the fact,” cried the other; ‘‘ poetry itself is but the sub- 
limest form in which philosophy enters the human mind,—the poet is 
essentially a philosopher.” 

‘* No, sir,” replied the youth, ‘ sentiment is all men require of a 
poet——’”’ 

‘“< If by sentiment you mean sickly senselessness, I grant you, it is 
all that we generally obtain. Your song poets still follow a bright 
but bad example.” 

«| maintain, sir,’ 
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from the earliest times, the power of loquacity was implied; I main- 
tain 2 

‘‘ Whose shoe is this?” shouted Major Crust, drawing from his 
— with angry looks, a part of the lost property of my respected 
usher. 

Major Crust looked very fierce; Mr. Snibs faintly remembered 
having read in a newspaper of a man being killed in a duel with a 
major,—he trembled and remained silent. 

‘** Whose shoe is this?’ roared the major once more; ‘‘ some one 
has insulted me by ; whose shoe is this ?” 

No one answered, 

‘*Then I shall throw it away!’ and Major Crust, walking delibe- 
rately to the window, projected it into the Thames. 

Mr. Snibs groaned in spirit. 

“On my life!” cried Dr. Stickler, ‘‘ here’s the fellow to it!—I 
found it along with my pocket handkerchief; it has made my pocket 
in a terrible mess!” 

“Let the pair soak together,” cried Major Crust, preparing to 
throw away the other shoe. 

“*O no! no!” groaned Snibs. 

‘* What have you to say against it, sir?” 

** It—it—it’s mine !” 

“Yours, you impertinent wretch! what business has your shoe in 
my pocket ?”” demanded the major, fiercely. 

** Or in mine?” chimed the doctor. 

“T couldn’t help it!—I don’t know how they came there: I had 
them on before dinner, and now——’”’ 

** Yes, now—one of them is in the Thames. Sir, they could not 
leave your feet of their own accord !” 

Old Atherley, who had been laughing heartily, now interfered to 
restore peace; Mr. Snibs was provided with a slipper, as a temporary 
substitute for the lost shoe, and the major and doctor, getting into a 
dispute hetween themselves on a point of grammar, left at peace the 
unfortunate advocate of pedal ventilation. 

Meanwhile, the wine passing round, noise increased; each man 
began to talk on his own account, and amid the general confusion, I 
slipped away to seek change and refreshment, (perhaps also, Ann 
Atherley,) in the garden. 

The garden was large, and the walks well wooded, overhung with 
trees, stirred by a cool breeze,—most welcome, after the stifling heat 
and stunning riot of the scene I had left. At length, as I roamed, I 
discovered Ann Atherley, walking with a gentlemen of handsome 
exterior, in familiar conversation. I felt jealous, but when they 
approached nearer, jealousy gave way to astonishment and joy; ano- 
ther moment, and I held in a warm grasp the hand of my old school- 
fellow,—Eustace Weston. 


(To be continued.) 
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BLACK NED, 
THE CAB DRIVER. 
A SKETCH OF CHARACTER, BY PETER MINIMUS, ESQ. 


‘*Though naturally pensive, yet I am fond of gay company, and take every 
opportunity of thus dismissing the mind from duty. From this motive, I am often 
found in the centre of a crowd; and wherever pleasure is to be sold, am always a 
purchaser. In those places, without being remarked by any, I join in whatever goes 
forward, work my passions into a similitude of frivolous earnestness, shout as they 
shout, condemn as they happen to disapprove. A mind thus sunk for a while below 
its natural standard, is qualified for stronger flights, as those first retire who would 
spring forward with greater vigour.’’—GoLpsMiTRA. 


It was my custom, occasionally, upon evenings when I did not feel 
‘*i’ the vein” for remaining at home, or for reading, to drop into a 
kind of coffee-house and tavern, near Drury Lane Theatre, for the 
purpose of having a chat with the landlord, an intelligent good-natured 
man, and also to see and hear the various characters of the world 
who usually resort to such places. I would seat myself in a little box 
behind the bar, where I could have a good view of all that was going 
on without, while at the same time I would be protected from observa- 
tion by the green stuff curtain which surrounded my hiding place. 
The landlord would now and then drop in for a moment, after having 
served a customer, and point out to me some celebrated or notorious 
town character, who had just made his or her appearance; on some 
nights there would be a conglomeration of the human species, from 
noble blood down to the lowest of mobility,—from the rich and pros- 
perous down to the very refuse of misery and poverty; a wretched 
being might be seen with a pale, starved, sickly countenance, staring 
with protruding and glazed eye upon the gold which had just issued 
from the pocket of a young spendthrift to pay for some extravagant 
indulgence,—he would take up his change and secure it in his purse, 
or, perhaps, a kind of vanity would induce him to give it all, or the 
greater part of it, to some of the wretched but pampered females 
around him,—but he would appear quite unconscious of the devouring 
look of famine which had been upon him ; a few pence out of the heap 
he was then squandering,—how happy it would have made that mise- 
rable man for at least one night. 

Amongst the numerous and chequered mass I had seen in this 
place, I frequently observed a cab-driver, who appeared to. be known 
to almost every one who entered. | had taken notice of him on dif- 
ferent occasions ; indeed, his lively manner, droll sayings, and peculiar 
dash of wit, would fix a stranger’s attention upon him at once: he 
appeared to be familiar with all around; the lord, the commoner, the 

rize-fighter, the member of that respectable fraternity—‘‘ the swell 
mob,” the blackleg, the town female, the beggar, all appeared to be 
intimately acquainted, and on terms of familiarity, with Black Ned, the 
cab-driver. He was about five feet nine inches in height, a muscular 
looking frame, a very dark swarthy face, rather heavy brows, piercing 
black eyes, and a large mouth; he was called Black Ned from the 
colour of his face, which appeared still darker than it really was by 
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the contrast of a white neckcloth which he invariably wore; his dress, 
altogether, was somewhat neater than that of the generality of cab- 
men; in fact, I have been informed by the landlord, that Black Ned 
himself, as well as his cab and horse, were considered as deserving the 
title of a ‘‘ spicy turn out.” Having been pointed out to me as a 
character, and very amusing fellow, and recommended as well worthy 
of an evening’s entertainment, I took an opportunity of introducing 
myself to Mr. Ned, by asking him what he would be pleased to take ; 
he was not the least offended at my familiarity, and settled without 
hesitation (indeed, as if he had anticipated my invitation,) on partaking 
of ‘* six pen’orth of cold without ;’’ which, for the edification of some 
of my readers, I must explain, means cold brandy and water without 
sugar, to the amount of sixpence. I invited Ned to step round to my 
little box, and enjoy himself with a pipe along with the beverage: he 
seemed to like my attention, and seated himself before me, where he 
was soon busily occupied in preparing some tobacco, and putting it 
into a long new pipe, which the landlord had just handed to him, 
After some preliminary observations, I asked him how long he had 
been following the profession of a cab driver? taking a whiff from the 
pipe, he replied that he had been rattling over the pavement of the 
village (London) for the space of twenty years. 

‘* You have met, no doubt, with some odd scenes in the course of 
your wanderings,” said I, with the intention, of what is termed draw- 
ing him out.” 

* You may say that, sir,” said he, “‘and some odd fellows too. 
I should say, sir, that, looking on my cab as a hindividual cab, and 
on myself as a hindividual man, we have met more strange adventures 
and the like, than any other hindividuals a goin.” Ned here took a 
whiff and puffed the smoke in a thin stream from his mouth, then 
taking up the pint of ale, drank to me, and returned the pipe slowly 
to his mouth again. 

‘‘ From what I have seen and heard,”’ said I, ‘* you appear to be 
pretty well known to the town world.” 

** Why, as to that, I think I can boast of rather an extensive ac- 
quaintance in that ere way; a great many knows me; but, as many 
as knows me, I knows a great many as doesn’t know me, and I sees 
them, when they don’t think nobody is looking at them.” Ned here 
winked at me, as much as to say, ‘‘I could tell secrets if I wished :’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ you haye’nt been more than a year in London, sir?” 

‘** About that time,” said I, “ but how happened you to guess so 
well ?” 

*‘ Bless you, sir, I was the first cab as you employed on your 
arrival in town; you remembers a coming out of the Haymarket 
Theatre about this month last year, when that ere chap of the swell 
mob extracated your gold snuff-box from your pocket.” 

** Yes,” said I, ‘*‘ he was taken by a policeman, but refused to walk 
in his custody. I took a cab for the fellow.” 

‘* My cab,” said Ned, with a significant shake of his head, and 
another curling stream of smoke from his mouth: “ I never forgets a 
fare,” continued he; ‘‘ I recollects yours as if that time was only yes- 
terday; I have seen you in here a few times, but I saw as how you 

N. S.— VOL. VI. 2K 
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didn’t recognize me, and in course I didn’t like to obtrude myself on 
your notice,” 

‘* Why, I was certainly under the impression that your appearance 
was familiar to me, but I could not recollect where I had seen you.”’ 

‘* That was the time, sir; I heard you tell the policeman that you 
had only arrived in town the same evening; that’s the way I knew 
you was only a year in London: that same swell, sir, was a very 
no-to-ri-ous character; you was fortunate in recovering your box, for 
I had known that chap nabbed three times afore for picking, and the 
harticles could never be kotched on him; he had some particklar 
way of disposing of property, that sometimes you’d think he must 
have swallowed it.” 

‘* Very likely he would have swallowed my box, but for the snuff 
which would be likely to disagree with him.” 

‘“* Wery likely,” said Ned, ‘‘ the coughing would tell on him.”’ 

‘* | should suppose it was not the first time your cab was occupied 
by such a notorious character,” said I, with the intention of turning 
his observations to some other point. 

‘I do believe,” said Ned, holding his pipe at nearly arm’s length 
from his mouth, as if to give himself speaking room,—* I do believe 
that my cab was made on purpose for notorious characters, and for 
nobody else; if there was fifty cabs on the stand, and one a wantin’ 
for anything uncommon, number one (that’s mine) would be sure to 
be picked out, even if all the rest was strivin’ and runin’ to get before 
me; you heard tell, I ‘spose, sir, of the Gold Dust Robbery?” I 
nodded affirmatively. ‘‘I was the cab, sir, as drove that.” Ned 
paused here, and stared me full in the face, as if to see what impres- 
sion this communication would make upon me. 

‘Indeed !” said I, for I saw he waited for some expression on my 
art. 

4 ‘* Fact, sir,” said Ned; upon which he took a draught of the ale, 
smacked his lips, and continued. ‘‘ Well, it’s no use in talking now, 
—but if my horse didn’t know that all was not right, I’m a bishop ;— 
just as we were a turnin’ up Bow Street, he makes a dead stand at 
the Police Office. ‘ What’s the matter?’ says Moss, the Jew who 
carried off the treasure. ‘ A haccident,’ said 1, ‘ the horse has made a 
mistake.’ ‘It’s no mistake,’ says he; ‘ you’re a doin’ it on purpose.’ 
And now that I think of it, I will never forget the villain’s face at that 
moment; he turned as white as a slreet and trembled all over. ‘ Go 
along, Bob,’ says I, touching up the horse with the whip,—‘ Go along, 
Bob;’ and away we started again. Well, when he saw-that it was a 
mistake, didn’t he brighten up. ‘ That’s it,’ said he, ‘drive on to 
Coventry Street—you have a good fare;’ and, sure enough, he paid 
me ten shillings when I set him down. I saw no more on him until I 
was called on to give my evidence in court; but warn’t it odd, sir, 
that my horse should stop at the door of the Police Office upon that 
’ere villanous occasion.” 

‘« Jt was a strange coincidence, certainly,” said I. 

‘« That ere horse is a good un,”’ continued Ned ; ‘‘ clever—wery !— 
I only wonder they didn’t call him into court to give evidence.” 

I laughed at the idea of Ned’s witness; but it would have been 
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difficult to persuade him that the horse did not know much more than 
any other horse. 

*** T have had him for fifteen years,” said he, ‘and I think if he 
could talk he would tell strange stories; he seems to know every body, 
and every place in London ;—I always knows by his conduct whether 
I have a good or a bad fare in my cab:—Talking of bad fares, sir, 
who do you think I had for a drive a few days ago ?” 

“* It would be useless for me to guess,”’ said I. 

“* No less than the great Dan O'C ll, the Hirish hagitator 

‘“* A memorable event, certainly ;” said I, with a smile. 

“‘ Exactly !” said Ned, with a significant shake of the head; “ it 
was a memorable event, and I don’t think I will forget it in a hurry; 
and I’ll tell you the reasonw hy, sir—he never paid me! and it ain’t 
pleasant to be done.”’ 

After a hearty laugh at Ned’s memorable mishap, I inquired of him 
how he had happened to meet with the misfortune. 

‘** Why,” said he, “as to the misfortune of it in the way of money, 
that’s neither here nor there; I don’t care about a shilling or two, or 
a pound, if it goes to that; but there’s one thing I can’t bear,—I 
can’t bear to be done by any chap, let him be ever so clever.” 

Ned here finished the ale, and called to the landlord for a pint of 
it on his own account, saying thatI should drink with him; I op- 
posed the proposition, reminding him that the table was mine for that 
evening; but he was bent upon showing me that he did not care to 
stand a treat at any time. 

“* I don’t want money—but,” repeated he, ‘‘ I can’t bear to be done 
—and no one ever did me yet without having value in return.”’ 

“‘ Then you really think that it was the intention of that great man 
to do you, as you term it ?” 

‘** 1] haven’t a doubt on it, sir; he got out at the House of Commons 
and told me to wait. Well, I did wait, to my cost. When I had 
been there near an hour, one of the police says to me, ‘ What are 
you a waitin’ here for?’ ‘ I’m a waitin’,’ says I, ‘ for Mr. O'C ll.’ 
‘You are not,’ says he; ‘for Mr. O'C ll went away a quarter of 
an hour ago; I saw him go out of the back door,’ says he, ‘ and I'll 
take your number, and have you fined for being off your stand.” 
Well, I did all I could to persuade him ; but it wouldn’t do, Cabman’s 
vord of onor goes for nothing; I was fined five shillings next day. 
Now, I ask you, sir, warn’t that’very provokin’ ?”’ - 

‘‘Too bad, indeed,” said I; ‘* but why not look after him? he 
might have forgotten it.” 

“Well, we'll say nothing about that now, sir,—we know his 
memory is a very convenient one; sometimes I have heard a good 
deal of his remembering what he likes ; but as to looking after him, I 
rather think he will have to look after me; for if there was not another 
fare in London, I wouldn’t have no more to do with him ;—it’s too 
bad that the government should be led by a man what would do a cab 
out of his fare. I never thought much of them Whigs, sir, but now 


I’m conwinced there is no confidence to be placed in them.” 
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Ned's political conclusions amused me not a little, and I was about 
to make some remark, when he interrupted me. 

‘« But I must tell you, sir, just as I was a drivin’ off from the House 
of Commons, after the policeman had taken my number, who should 
come out but Sir Robert P—l: a smart shower of rain had com- 
menced, and, as luck would have it, he called out to me to pull up. 
Well, I was just a goin’ to tell him about the policeman, and to ask 
him to get justice done, when it struck me that if I mentioned about 
O’C ll bein’ in the cab, he would rather be wet through than get 
into it; so I held my tongue, and he behaved like a gentleman to me 
when I set him down.” 

‘*T hope you do not intend to class Sir Robert amongst your noto- 
rious characters,” said I, 

‘*] mean to call him a gentleman, and a great man any way, sir; 
I’m only a showing you the variety my cab meets with—little some of 
my fares can imagine who occupied it a few minutes before them. I 
could tell queer stories, sir, about them ’ere members of parliament, 
and particularly with regard to the tail.” I perceived my friend Ned 
was getting communicative, so I encouraged him now and then with 
an expression of approval, and the evening was passing rapidly, im- 
pelled by the agreeable clatter of his stories, many of which, however, 
have escaped my memory. The pewter measure having been reple- 
nished again, and Ned having renewed his pipe—‘‘ I must tell you,” 
said he, ‘“‘ of a spree we had with the Marquis of W : it was one 
night near the end of the season, at near twelve o’clock ; there were 
about eight of us on the stand, when there was a call for a cab; mine 
was first, and away I ran: no sooner was I alongside the flags, than 
there was another cry of cab; well, the next drove up—a third was 
called—a fourth, and so on, until the whole eight of us were in a row 
drawn up along the pathway. Now, says the marquis, for it was him- 
self, with about a dozen more young bloods,—they had been dining at 
one of the club houses, and were just in good order for a spree; ‘ First 
cab,’ says he, ‘ your mine ;’ ‘All right, my lord,’ says 1; ‘ Ho, ho,’ says 
he, ‘is that Black Ned ?’ for he knew my voice—‘ The same, my lord.’ 
‘So much the better,’ says he, ‘ get inside of your cab, Ned,’ says he, 
‘I’m goin’ to give you a drive, and I won’t ask you more than the fare.” 
‘ Follow the leader,’ cries out the rest of the gentlemen; ‘ come, cabmen, 
into your cabs, give up your whips, and make yourselves comfortable.’ 
‘ Talking of comfort,’ says the marquis, ‘ we’d better wet our whistles 
afore we begins “-—‘ Here goes,’ cries the others; ‘ come along, cabmen:’ 
away we went into the nearest house, and had six pen’oth of brandy 
all round. ‘ Now,’ says the marquis, ‘into your cabs, gentlemen, 
and up on our boxes, us drivers.’ Well, we knew there was no use in 
opposition ; so after staring at each other, as if in doubt what to do, 
we got quietly into our cabs, and up gets the marquis and the gen- 
tlemen on the boxes. ‘ Ready inthe rear?’ shouted the marquis; ‘ All 
right behind,’ answered the last cab. ‘ Now,’ says the marquis, 
‘ remember you're to follow the leader, if I drive through the House of 
Lords or Buckingham Palace, you must follow me—here goes—go 
along,—crack went the whips, and away we all rattled up the Hay- 
market; well, just at the corner of one of the courts, we heard the 
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music of a.couple of fiddles. ‘ Halt!’ shouted the marquis, pulling 
suddenly up, at the risk of sending the shafts of the hinder cabs 
through the backs of the foremost; ‘ Halt!’ said he, ‘a little music 
will enliven us on the way ;’ so he shouted out for the fiddles ; he was 
not long making terms with them, and one sat up on the first cab, 
and the other on the last, ‘ Play up “‘ All round my Hat,” shouted the 
marquis, and away we went again at a rattling pace, to that wery 
popular hair. Well, the people couldn’t tell what in the name of won- 
der was the matter ; some stared with their mouths open, some shouted 
after us, and now and then you might see a window thrown up, and 
a night-capped head popped out to see what was in the wind. ‘ Fol- 
low the leader,—right shoulders forward,’ says the marquis, and away 
he darts up on the pathway, and round a lamp-post in Regent Street ; 
it was a wonder the police didn’t see us, but not a word was said; it 
only drew a scream from an old woman who thought she was goin’ to 
be run over, but the marquis is a good driver, and could skim a soap 
bubble in a full gallop without breaking it. ‘ On we goes again,’ says 
he, when the last cab was clear of the post. Well, after going through 
a great many private, quiet streets—shouting and bawling, and the 
fiddles squeaking, ‘ to astonish the natives,’ as the marquis said, (and 
sure enough they must be astonished), we drove up the Strand. When 
we came to Wellington Street-—‘ Come,’ says the marquis, ‘ I’ll show 
you how to get seven cabs out of eight through a toll-gate without 
paying ;’ and sure enough he did it—I'll tell you how. ‘ Last cab,’ says 
he, ‘ keep about thirty yards behind the rest—all right,’—well, away 
he drove, at full gallop towards the toll at Waterloo Bridge; when he 
saw the keeper coming out to stop us, he shouted out, ‘ It’s all right, 
the last cab will pay for all.’ ‘ Very well,’ says the man: seven of us 
went through, and before the last cab got well up to the gate, we 
were at the other side of the bridge,—I could just hear the keeper 
shouting away to try and have us stopped, but it was no use—away 
we went, round by the York Road, over Westminster Bridge, up 
by Whitehall, and back to the Haymarket, where we pulled up all hot 
and smoking, and where we found the last cab a waitin’ for us: he 
told us how the toll-keeper wanted to detain him, but that he got off 
after a bit of a row, and drove back to meet us. Well, by way of a 
‘loyal wind up,’ as the marquis said, he made the fiddlers play up 
God Save the Queen, and after a handsome settlement and another 
round of brandy, we left the marquis and his companions, just in 
humour for going on another spree.” 

‘‘ You certainly had some hair-breadth ’scapes,” said I, when he 
had concluded; “I only wonder you were not all taken off by the 

olice.” 

’ Why you see, sir, we didn’t give the police time to consider what 
was the matter,—so that it was not their fault.” 

‘‘The marquis is a droll gent,” said I; ‘* he should begin to think 
of sowing his wild oats.”’ 

‘Oh, he’ll be all right yet, sir,—he has a good heart, and wouldn’t 
hurt achild. If he thinks he has injured any one in the course of a 
lark, he always makes them full amends afterwards.” 
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294 Black Ned, 


‘“‘ That,” said 1, “‘ is a redeeming trait of character. I only hope he 
will not injure himself,—suppose we drink his health.” 

‘That I will,” said Ned, and accordingly we toasted the marquis 
in a quaff of ale. Afterwards, Ned continued to smoke his pipe. 

** How comes it,” said I, ‘‘ that you are not attending 'to your cab 
this evening?” Ned quickly drew the pipe from his mouth, puffed 
out the smoke, and raised his finger before his mouth, as if to impose 
silence, then looking from out our box to see if any one was within 
hearing, he drew slowly back, and leaning towards me with his arms 
on the table— 

** You'll be mum?” said he. 

“‘ Certainly, if you require it.” 

‘“‘T had to Awe it,” continued he, lowering his voice,—‘ I had to 
send it to get new lining.” 

** But what’s the mystery ?” said I. 

*“‘ The old lining,” said he, speaking scarcely above his breath, ‘‘ has 
been steeped in human blood.” 

‘‘ Mercy!” said I, giving an involuntary start, ‘‘ what do you 
mean ?” 

‘Hush!” continued he, “ listen,—you have read, no doubt, in this 
morning’s papers of a dreadful suicide committed on Monday last in a 
cab—the inquest was held yesterday ?” 

*‘T heard something about it,” said I, ‘‘ but have not read the 
report.” 

‘It was in my cab,” whispered Ned; ‘* G—d forbid I should ever 
witness the like again :’’ here he pressed his hands over his eyes, as if 
in agony at the idea of it,—it was a dreadful night altogether ;—how 
it did rain and thunder, for all the world as if the elements knew what 
was going forward.” 

* You say the inquest was held yesterday ?” 

‘Yes, sir; I was examined; I will read you the report.” By this 
time the house was nearly clear of persons, and Ned drew a well used 
newspaper from his pocket, and read as follows, from the Morning 
Advertiser ;— 


‘* DREADFUL SUICIDE. 


‘On Tuesday last, an inquest was held at the ‘ Boar’s Head’ 
Tavern, upon the body of a man of about forty-five years of age, 
whose dress and appearance were evidently those of a person of some 
rank; but no trace as to his name or family could be discovered ; 
he put an end to his life in a cab on Monday night, under the follow- 
ing extraordinary circumstances,—no cause can be assigned for so 
desperate an act. 

** Edward Jerrold, commonly called Black Ned, a cab driver, stated, 
‘ That on Monday night last, he left a gentleman in Cheapside from 
the theatre, and was returning to his stand, Charles Street, Covent 
Garden, when, on passing through Temple Bar, he was called to by 
a gentleman who appeared to be sheltering from the rain, at the 
entrance of Bell Yard; he pulled up, and deceased entered the cab ; 
he appeared to be perfectly sober; but when he, cabman, inquired 
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where he should drive him to, deceased gave a loud laugh, and told 
him to him to drive to h—lIl. | Witness took the answer as a joke, and 
asked deceased to point out to him the road, upon which deceased 
said, ‘* You are pretty fellow for a London cabman, not to know the 
way to h—Il; there are five thousand ways in London—take the first ; 
go through Wych Street, and up Drury Lane.” Witness drove on: 
at this time there was heavy rain, accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning: deceased cried out at several times, that it was a ‘‘ glorious 
night!’ and told witness to drive like the d—l. On reaching Drury 
Lane, he called to witness to pull up at a public house; deceased 
entered, and called for a stiff glass of brandy, which he drank; he 
made witness drink also, and treated several persons who were stand- 
ing at the bar; he laid down a sovereign, and told the bar-maid to 
keep the change, saying, that he was going to a place where he would 
not want money ; be again entered the cab, and told witness to drive 
on towards Holborn; it poured rain; the windows of the cab were all 
up; when witness arrived at Holborn, he called out to deceased to 
know which way he was to drive; he called twice, but received no answer ; 
he (witness) thought deceased had fallen asleep, and drove near to a 
lamp, in order that he might see better. Witness looked through the 
front window of the cab, and perceived that deceased had taken off 
his coat, and was as if reclining across the cab; the window of the 
cab was dimmed with the rain, and the witness could not see distinctly. 
He called again, but received no answer; upon which he got down, 
opened the door of the cab, and found, to his horror, that the deceased 
had cut his throat with a razor, which lay clasped in his hand. De- 
ceased had his shirt sleeves turned up, and both arms were cut across 
in several places. Witness immediately called to a policeman who 
happened to be near the spot. The policeman and witness carried 
deceased to the Boar’s Head Tavern, which was the nearest public 
house.” 

‘*The bar-maid of the Feather’s Public House, Drury-lane, corrobo- 
rated that part of the cabman’s evidence which related to the deceased 
going into the house and drinking the brandy. 

‘‘ The policeman stated that he was on his beat at Holborn, saw a cab 
stop, and heard the driver call out to know where to drive to; the cab 
was driven up to a lamp-post near witness ; saw the cabman open the 
door of the cab, and start back. Witness here corroborated the cab- 
man’s evidence. 

‘‘The coroner addressed the jury, and a verdict was returned of 
‘ Temporary insanity.’ 

‘‘ Dreadful indeed,” said I, when Ned had finished reading. 

‘« He was a fine man,” said Ned,—‘* No doubt it was love, or some 
such foolish thing. I hope I’ll never have such another fare ;—it 
wouldn’t agree with my nerves. Ned’s last adventure certainly did 
not agree with my nerves. I began to reflect on the dreadful conse- 
quences of such a crime; this led me to inquire into the causes, and 
my mind began to conjure up such dreadful pictures of misery occa- 
sioned by sin in this world, that I started up, took a hasty leave of my 
friend Black Ned, and bent my way homewards with a heavy heart. 
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THE CONQUEST OF MONA.* 


As the assembly paused, 
Deltberating on the counsel given, 
A warrior entered, whose appearance spoke 


_ Anxiety of soul. His face proclaimed 


That sorry tidings tarried in his charge, 
So loath was he to yield them utterance. 
His long hair hung, confused and rough, in knots ; 
And great fatigue unstrung his hardy nerves, 
As, with bent body, leaning on his spear, 
He stood before the Queen. In hurried words 
Asked Boadicea of the news he bore. 
‘* Say what events of fearful consequence 
Add fresh misfortunes to our former woes ?”’ 
**Oh, sovereign lady !—(thus the chief began) — 
Within this breast the saddest knowledge lies 
Of great defeat and further injuries 
Borne by poor Britain at the hands of Rome. 
I come from Mona, sacred Isle of Groves, 
Whose shades were wont to form a canopy 
For pious rites and blessed retirement : 
They now, alas! hide nought but dark despair ! 
They echo now alone the sounds of grief, 
Or the rude riot of the victors’ joy, 
Whose blasphemies profane the holy ground.” 

‘** Heaven, I fear all!’ the chief Druid cried ; 
“ Speak quickly, warrior, that thou hast to tell.” 
And he resumed.—‘‘All know that, recently, 
Had Suetonius, general of the foe, 
Turned his main force towards that luxuriant isle 
We hold in such accustomed reverence. 
Long had we heard, from flying Rumour’s tongue, 
The Romans were approaching. But we heard, 
Without attention, of the threatening storm. 
We thought that they would never dare to step, 
With hostile foot, upon that hallowed ground ; 
Nor would the mighty Gods remit their care 
Over their own great Temple, nor endure 
Pagan pollution of their holy fane. 
Oft I have watched the howling tempest rage 
Above the fairest spots of our fair land, 
(Where the celestial presence seemed to smile 
Peculiar favour in the charms around,) 
Scattering desolation o’er the scene. 
So in that sacred isle, where piety 
Was ever off’ring sacrifice to Heaven, 





* From a MS. Poem, in twelve books, entitled ‘‘ Boadicea, or, The British 
Queen.”’ 
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And youth was taught devotion to the Gods, 
Have I beheld the Pagans triumphing 

Over our Deities’ appointed priests, 

Who were neglected in their time of need.” 

‘* Pause, Briton, in that speech!” a Druid cried, 
With hair of silvery white : ‘*‘ Thy tongue is bold, 
And treats, without respect or reverence, 

The ordinations of high Heaven’s will. 

Though dark the present aspect may appear, 
The light of favour will soon beam again, 

And, by its brightness, show our doubting minds 
Most gracious 1 mercy in the seeming woe. 
Proceed, now, warrior! with your narrative.” 

The chief resumed—‘“‘ Father! I own the fault 
You have most justly censured ; and I pray 
Pardon for words dictated by my warmth. 

"Twas early in the morn of four suns since, 

We soldiers (who were stationed near the shore, 
And slumbered through the stilly hours of night 
Beneath the lofty trees, whose foliage masks — 

The island’s face turning towards Britain’s hills,) 
Were roused by messengers, with looks of fear, 
Who cried, in terror, that the Roman force 

Was landing on the isle. With haste we armed, 


And hurried towards the spot the guides had named. 


The reverend priests we found assembled there, 
Within the holy temple, offering 

Their sacrifices, with their pray’rs to Heaven, 
Beseeching aid in this extremity. 

Gathered around the sacred circle, stood 

The affrighted women, with dishevelled hair ; 

And children sobbed within their mothers’ arms, 
Unconscious of the dangers that drew nigh— 
Hanging, with threat’ning aspect, o’er their heads. 
Leaving them in the worship of the gods, 

Whose favour fall upon our groaning land , 

We bent our rapid course to reach the strait 
Before the Romans could advance, and gain 

A footing firm upon the wooded shore, 

That banks the waters with an emerald wall. 

Fear had proclaimed the foe already crossed 


The stream that flowed and glistened ‘neath the sun ; 


But we beheld them ranged upon the beach 
That lies opposed to Man’s oak-shaded isle. 
While we thus viewed the enemy’s array, 
Whose armour cast the early sun-beams back, 
Whose standards proudly pointed to the skies, 
And banners gaily waved upon the wind, 

The venerable Druid priests approached 

In slow procession, sacredly adorned, 

While solemn awe stole o'er the multitude. 
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In strangest contrast then the women came, 
Weeping from fear, and supplicating aid, 

And safety, with wild fraught extravagance. 
When thus collected, (for we numbered few, 
Compared with those who flanked the other side,) 
The Druid chief addressed the varied throng, 
Beckoned to silence, with these anxious words : 
He spoke of rights in jeopardy, and foes, 

Who, once triumphant, would with tyrant hands 
From freedom’s tree pluck the sweet blossoms off, 
The sacred isle had cherished hitherto, 

And on whose soil it had with vigour bloomed. 
We heard; but, wandering oft, our eager eyes 
Gazed on the Pagan force’s dreaded power. 

We, of a sudden, saw activity ; 

And soon the water’s breast was studded o’er 
With boats, the Romans carried in their train. 
No more we listened to the counsel given : 

On what occurred among the hostile band, 

Our minds, intent, were fixed. They then embarked ; 
While in the stream dashed all the cavalry. 

In martial form we soon arranged our force, 

And sent our feathered messengers of death 
Down on th’ approaching foe ; but they, with shields, 
Presented such impervious iron roof 

Above their heads, that every dart we cast, 

Fell harmless on the surface of the flood, 

And sank—as did our fortunes on that day. 

But these will rise again, for British hearts 

Will ne’er brook thraldom, while the power exists 
With which to snap the chains that bind them slaves. 
When thus proved impotent all efforts made 

To stay the progress of the Roman force, 

The Druids rushed along our warrior lines— 

They called on every soldier to display 

His bravest energy to crush the foe, 

And to preserve, inviolate, his home ; 

To save his country from a foreign yoke, 

And his religion from the Heathen’s power. 

The women, held aloft, fired torches bore, 

And, wild with terror, ran among our troops, 
Sending their loud and piercing cries to heaven. 
The Romans reached the shore; and, when we stood, 
With little space between our hostile bands, 

They showed reluctance further to proceed : 

But soon, with clash of arms, they forward came 
With power resistless. In despair we fought 
Bravely and long; but—ah! what woe is mine, 
To be the bearer of such clouded news! 

Dread consternation spread among our ranks, 
And they gave way! At once confusion reigned 
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Pre-eminent : our soldiers turned in flight, 

And, mingling with the women and the priests, 
Fell victims on the altar of their fear. 

As the fierce dwellers of the forest caves 

Pursue their prey, filling the air with roars 

And dreadful riot—so our cruel foes, 

With shouts that sounded death upon our ears, 
Followed us to the neighbouring woods and groves, 
Strewing their course with our poor countrymen, 
(Who fell like leaves before the raging winds,) 

And trampling upon their bodies, stained with gore. 
The horrors of that scene I will not tell— 

The shrieking mothers and their children slain ; 
The sacred priests, whose souls flew up from earth, 
Escaping from the wounds, by heathen swords 
That shone with British blood, imprinted there. 

I gained the darkest grove, and, ‘neath its shade, 
Passed the long day in deepest gloom of grief. 
When night assumed, at length, her sable reign, 
And the victorious foe had found in sleep— 
Would it had been their last !—a brief repose, 

To gain strength after their day’s cursed labour, 
Beneath the clouds that overhung the sky, 

I fled the isle. If ever heavy heart 

Could sink a man, I ne’er had reached the shore 
That looks on Mona’s once free, happy soil ! 

With haste I spread the direful news abroad 
Among the people, through whose lands I passed, 
To rouse to indignation every soul 

That breathes in Britain, and is called her son. 
Now have I told, great Queen! the tearful tale, 
With whose narrative I had charged myself.” 


The warrior ceased 
+ * * _ 





J.J.S. 





PROGRESS OF DRAMATIC REFORM. 


Our readers are well acquainted with our notions on dramatic repre- 
sentation, theatrical managements, the influence of performers, and 
what rights ought to belong to the dramatic poet, who is the origin, 
the life and soul, and only permanent supporter of the Drama. To 
carry out these ideas it has been long felt by those interested in the 
question that some practical steps should be taken. For this purpose 
a Council of Dramatic Authors was constituted, to avail itself of 
whatever means might be presented. It would have been highly de- 
sirable for them to have made Drury, Lane Theatre the arena of 
their exertions; but since that was impossible, they determined to do 
the next best thing on the first opportunity. They lost no time, there- 
fore, in engaging the English Opera House for such period as the 
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proprietors would permit. Their performances accordingly commenced 
on Thursday the twenty-sixth of August, with the tragedy of Marti- 
nuzzi, taken from the excellent dramatic poem, entitled The Hungarian 
Daughter, by George Stephens, Esq. : 

In accomplishing this object many difficulties arose. Mr. Heraud 
was instructed to apply to the Lord Chamberlain to enlarge the license 
of the English Opera House, so as to enable a body of authors to 
effect, at their own expense, the performance of their own plays. Yet, 
as if to put the last and deepest stamp of infamy upon the pre- 
sent system in all its phases, this reasonable request was refused— 
refused, notwithstanding the patent theatres were meanwhile either 
closed or desecrated by illegitimate usurpations, concerts, and foreign 
opera, and not available to Dramatic purposes. In consequence of 
this rejection of a just claim, the Council were compelled to stuff their 
tragedy with songs, that it might be licensed as an opera. After con- 
siderable delay the license was obtained, the performers were engaged, 
and the piece put into rehearsal. 

The performers engaged on the occasion were the élite of the pro- 
fession :—Mrs, Warner, Miss Maywood, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Elton, Mr. 
Selby. The play could not have been better cast in any respect; 
and in one, the only actress capable of performing the character was 
engaged. Mrs. Warner, the Siddons of the present age, performed 
the Queen Mother—ZJsabella, To describe how she performed it were 
to analyze the grand elements of which the character is composed. 
To witness this majestic piece of acting is to receive an indelible 
impression of glorious art to dwell in the memory as “a pride 
for ever.” Mr. Phelps’s performance of Martinuzzi himself, is one of 
the chastest and most touching pieces of impersonation on the stage. 
For tenderness, for pathos, for deep feeling and intense emotion, it is 
unrivalled. In the qualities of elocution and fine acting, it is all that 
is desirable. His two scenes with Czerina were overwhelming in 
effect; and, at the close of the tragedy, his death is the most magnifi- 
cent thing we ever witnessed. Miss Maywood and Mr. Elton per- 
formed the two lovers with fervour and passion, such as attracted 
admiration and applause. Mr. Elton, perhaps, was too energetic, but 
he has since mellowed into the part, and by subduing his manner has 
increased its effect. 

On the first evening of the performance, one of the most wicked 
stratagems was resorted to by the interested opponents of the experi- 
ment. They contrived literally to pack the house in many parts in 
knots and groups under recognizable leaders, who commenced the 
warfare by sneering at the applause bestowed by the genuine part of 
the audience, by walking in and out of the several boxes, making dis- 
couraging remarks, and then leaving them; by laughing at the sub- 
limest images and most striking situations, and by other glaring and 
most obstreperous acts, all of which indicated, beyond a doubt, the 
existence of a well-organized conspiracy. But it availed nothing. 
The good sense of the British public was not to be put down; and 
the result was, that never was a play more enthusiastically applauded, 
on the first night of its representation, in parts and as a whole, than 
was Martinuzzi. 
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The Times paper, we find, has compared Mr. Stephens to old Web- 
ster, and other dramatists of the Elizabethan period. This criticism 
is severely just. Is it not fitting that a modern theatre should be 
opened for living poets of whom even so much as this can be truly 
said? On the second night’s representation, Mr. Macready was 
present. There was a good house; and the success of the piece was 
complete. 





OUR MONTHLY CRYPT. 


‘« As good almost to kill a man, as kill a good book: who kills a man, kills a 
reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good book, kills Reason 
itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden 
to the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.”’ 


Elements of Physiology, for the Use of Students, and with especial Reference 
to the Wants of Practitioners. By RupoLpH WaGNeER, M.D., Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Gottingen, 
&c. &c. ‘Translated from the German, with Additions, by Ropert WIL.LIs, 
M.D.&c.&c. Part I. On GENERATION. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 
1841. 


WHEN a nation prides itself on being purely practical, its practice is apt to 
be very empirical. Such, we are afraid, has been the case with us English 
in more matters than one, and among others, in that staple art and article, 
the practice of medicine. The Germans, on the other hand, have a reputa- 
tion for endless theorizing, and for dwelling much on those facts which are 
remote from every-day application, by seeing nature through everlasting mi- 
croscopes. Both these charges are probably true ; and the errors of method 
which they indicate, cannot perhaps be better remedied at present, than by 
that corrective amalgamation of the spirit of the two countries, which may 
be accomplished for each by good translations of the standard works of the 
other. This is being done to a great extent, as regards our part of it. The 
continual reference to German works in our Cyclopedias of Medicine, Ana- 
tomy, and Physiology, was a cheering sign of the fact, and the translation at 
length of the approved works of Miller and Wagner is a considerable im- 

rovement and progression therein. To say that there is nothing in the 

nglish language equal to them in their own way, would be saying little. 
There is a pains-taking earnestness about your German investigator, and a 
power of being the historian of minutia, and of quietly looking into parti- 
culars which are not visible to the naked eye, to which the English student 
has but slender pretensions. 

The present Treatise on Generation embraces what is excellent in this way, 
but without being tedious and unduly elaborate. ‘The facts also are pre- 
sented in a clear and methodical arrangement; and general statements are 
educed from them, wherever it has been found practicable to do so. One 
great feature of the work is the copious illustration of the text by beautiful 
woodcuts, of which the present part contains no less than one hundred and 
forty. By this means, the scientific reader, even supposing him to be hitherto 
unread in physiology, may follow the subject through all its details, and with 
clean hands; and without the microscope, (the very use of which is a sci- 
ence,) be made the owner of much of the wealth which has hitherto belonged 
entirely to personal labourers in the field of animal organization. This 
result would have been even further attained, by the addition of one or two 
pages of glossary, explaining the newer and more uncommon parts of Wag- 
ner’s terminology, by a reference to which, had it been given, we, albeix 
medical ourselves, would have been occasionally not a little enlightened | 
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proprietors would permit. Their performances accordingly commenced 
on Thursday the twenty-sixth of August, with the tragedy of Marti- 
nuzzi, taken from the excellent dramatic poem, entitled The Hungarian 
Daughter, by George Stephens, Esq. : 

In accomplishing this object many difficulties arose. Mr. Heraud 
was instructed to apply to the Lord Chamberlain to enlarge the license 
of the English Opera House, so as to enable a body of authors to 
effect, at their own expense, the performance of their own plays. Yet, 
as if to put the last and deepest stamp of infamy upon the pre- 
sent system in all its phases, this reasonable request was refused— 
refused, notwithstanding the patent theatres were meanwhile either 
closed or desecrated by illegitimate usurpations, concerts, and foreign 
opera, and not available to Dramatic purposes. In consequence of 
this rejection of a just claim, the Council were compelled to stuff their 
tragedy with songs, that it might be licensed as an opera. After con- 
siderable delay the license was obtained, the performers were engaged, 
and the piece put into rehearsal. 

The performers engaged on the occasion were the élite of the pro- 
fession :—Mrs, Warner, Miss Maywood, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Elton, Mr. 
Selby. The play could not have been better cast in any respect; 
and in one, the only actress capable of performing the character was 
engaged. Mrs. Warner, the Siddons of the present age, performed 
the Queen Mother—Jsabella, To describe how she performed it were 
to analyze the grand elements of which the character is composed. 
To witness this majestic piece of acting is to receive an indelible 
impression of glorious art to dwell in the memory as “ a pride 
for ever.” Mr. Phelps’s performance of Martinuzzi himself, is one of 
the chastest and most touching pieces of impersonation on the stage. 
For tenderness, for pathos, for deep feeling and intense emotion, it is 
unrivalled. In the qualities of elocution and fine acting, it is all that 
is desirable. His two scenes with Czerina were overwhelming in 
effect; and, at the close of the tragedy, his death is the most magnifi- 
cent thing we ever witnessed. Miss Maywood and Mr. Elton per- 
formed the two lovers with fervour and passion, such as attracted 
admiration and applause. Mr. Elton, perhaps, was too energetic, but 
he has since mellowed into the part, and by subduing his manner has 
increased its effect. 

On the first evening of the performance, one of the most wicked 
stratagems was resorted to by the interested opponents of the experi- 
ment. They contrived literally to pack the house in many parts in 
knots and groups under recognizable leaders, who commenced the 
warfare by sneering at the applause bestowed by the genuine part of 
the audience, by walking in and out of the several boxes, making dis- 
couraging remarks, and then leaving them; by laughing at the sub- 
limest images and most striking situations, and by other glaring and 
most obstreperous acts, all of which indicated, beyond a doubt, the 
existence of a well-organized conspiracy. But it availed nothing. 
The good sense of the British public was not to be put down; and 
the result was, that never was a play more enthusiastically applauded, 
on the first night of its representation, in parts and as a whole, than 
was Martinuzzi. 
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The Times paper, we find, has compared Mr. Stephens to old Web- 
ster, and other dramatists of the Elizabethan period. This criticism 
is severely just. Is it not fitting that a modern theatre should be 
opened for living poets of whom even so much as this can be truly 
said? On the second night’s representation, Mr. Macready was 
present. There was a good house; and the success of the piece was 
complete. 
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‘¢ As good almost to kill a man, as kill a good book: who kills a man, kills a 
reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good book, kills Reason 
itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden 
to the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.”’ 


Elements of Physiology, for the Use of Students, and with especial Reference 
to the Wants of Practitioners. By RupoLtpH WacGner, M.D., Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Gottingen, 
&c. &c. ‘Translated from the German, with Additions, by RopErT WILLIs, 
M.D. &c.&c. Part I. On GENERATION. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 


1841. 


WHEN a nation prides itself on being purely practical, its practice is apt to 
be very empirical. Such, we are afraid, has been the case with us English 
in more matters than one, and among others, in that staple art and article, 
the practice of medicine. The Germans, on the other hand, have a reputa- 
tion for endless theorizing, and for dwelling much on those facts which are 
remote from every-day application, by seeing nature through everlasting mi- 
croscopes. Both these charges are probably true ; and the errors of method 
which they indicate, cannot perhaps be better remedied at present, than by 
that corrective amalgamation of the spirit of the two countries, which may 
be accomplished for each by good translations of the standard works of the 
other. This is being done to a great extent, as regards our part of it. The 
continual reference to German works in our Cyclopedias of Medicine, Ana- 
tomy, and Physiology, was a cheering sign of the fact, and the translation at 
length of the approved works of Miiller and Wagner is a considerable im- 
a and progression therein. ‘To say that there is nothing in the 

nglish language equal to them in their own way, would be saying little. 
There is a pains-taking earnestness about your German investigator, and a 
power of being the historian of minutia, and of quietly looking into parti- 
culars which are not visible to the naked eye, to which the English student 
has but slender pretensions. 

The present ‘Treatise on Generation embraces what is excellent in this way, 
but without being tedious and unduly elaborate. ‘The facts also are pre- 
sented in a clear and methodical arrangement; and general statements are 
educed from them, wherever it has been found practicable to do so. One 
great feature of the work is the copious illustration of the text by beautiful 
woodcuts, of which the present part contains no less than one hundred and 
forty. By this means, the scientific reader, even supposing him to be hitherto 
unread in physiology, may follow the subject through all its details, and with 
clean hands; and without the microscope, (the very use of which is a sci- 
ence,) be made the owner of much of the wealth which has hitherto belonged 
entirely to personal labourers in the field of animal organization. This 
result would have been even further attained, by the addition of one or two 
pages of glossary, explaining the newer and more uncommon parts of Wag- 
ner’s terminology, by a reference to which, had it been given, we, albe 
medical ourselves, would have been occasionally not a little enlightened _ 
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We think we see traces of a return to a more learned age than the present ; 
but until this arrives, it would always be well to presume somewhat on the 
ignorance in these matters of the English scientific man. 

The notes of the translator appear to us to be very interesting and va- 
luable, and the translation itself seldom reminds us of its German origin. 
Dr. Willis’s English is that of a polite scholar. 

This First Part of the work does not professedly treat of the theory of 
generation, yet we are glad to see that Professor Wagner recognizes some 
termination to the aggregation of facts, and the necessity for something 
beyond the eye to the completion of his inquiry. Nothing seems more de- 
sirable at present, than some definite canon, whereby we may judge when our 
facts are sufficient, and at what period we havea right, as inheritors of 
Nature, to demand her principles : for is it not evident, that facts themselves 
are infinite, and that if we delay until they are ail registered in our books or 
brains, we may indeed be storing our memories, but without ever making an 
approximation to that wisdom which feeds on causes? The want of sucha 
canon has had, as we think, two pernicious effects: 1stly, A universal pre- 
ference for destructive instead of perceptive analysis; and 2ndly, A mul- 
tiplication of terminology, altogether exceeding the uses of man’s life and 
reason, and the powers of the human memory. This looks like the access of 
a dark age of facts. Well does Wagner say, “‘ No organic process can be 
comprehended isolatedly in its essence—that which we name with Goéthe, 
primary or fundamental phenomenon, cannot be shown from the empirical 
mode of comprehending an object in itself, but only with the assistance of 
another cognizant active power, viz. the mind.” That after a certain appren- 
ticeship to experience, then the mind has a right to be enfranchised, and to 
work for itself, is a doctrine which the instinct of self-preservation ought to 
move the learned world to teach speedily in its temples of science; and it 
would be well worth the while of the British Association to consider for- 
mally, whether, on many subjects, this apprenticeship has not naturally 
terminated long ago. 


A Treatise on the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Foot and Leg of the 
Horse ; comprehending the Comparative Anatomy of these Parts in other 
Animals, §&c. &§c. By W. é Spooner, M.R.V.C., Southampton. 
London: Longman. 1840. 


Comparative anatomy is only a theory when applied to the human body, 
while, on the contrary, itis not merely analogical, but to a great extent prac- 
tical and real for veterinary science. ‘Therein is its crown and head, because 
therein its uses to the community are direct and immediate. And it is no 
trifling fact, that in this century, for the first time, a scientific profession 
should have arisen in a distinct shape, to sum up the treasures of our know- 
ledge of the animal kingdom, and to utilize and convert them into practice. 
It looks as if the world were not altogether dreaming, but beginning to echo, 
concerning everything, the Divine saying, “‘ Behold it is very good,”—that is, 
brimming with benefits and applications, both private and universal. If this 
be too high-flown for our theme, the foot of the horse, we beg the reader’s 
pardon, and can only say, it was difficult to resist the effusion, when we re- 
garded so much knowledge as coming out of ignorance, and, what is a still 
more difficult birth, so much utility emerging from speculation. 

Mr. Spooner’s works stand in no need of our praise for their professional 
merits. ‘They have already received the mark and impress of the approba- 
tion of the teachers of veterinary science. They have already been com- 
mended to students from the Professor’s chair, and by the respectable 
journals which are the organs of the profession. It is rather our pleasing 
duty to recommend the present Treatise to other sorts and conditions of men 
—to the general he ome. ps who wishes for a safe guide in extending his 
knowledge,—and above all, to that large class for whom the horse is either a 


creature of pleasure and convenience, or of livelihood and necessity. On 
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the principle, which this class so often woefully illustrates, that a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing, we beg to refer them to Mr. Spooner’s book, 
where they may “‘ drink deep,” and, learning their ignorance, have a prospect 
of safety. For our own part, although we deny ourselves the pleasure of 
keeping a carriage and four, for precisely the same reason as Dr. Johnson 
did, and although we are non-veterinary, we have much pleasure in ad- 
mitting the largeness of Mr. Spooner’s views on the horse, and his percep- 
tion of the extension and connection of his subject, on many sides, with 
many sciences ; and last, not least, in bearing testimony to the easy and gen- 
tlemanly style of his discourse, with which he indicates at once the polish of 
his mind, and his great familiarity with his materials. The only want we 
have felt is the deficiency of the work in woodcut illustrations, which, in the 
anatomical sections at least, would be a great advantage to the reader. We 
throw out this hint, feeling pretty confident that Mr. Spooner will soon have 
the task of preparing a second edition. 


Pride, or the Heir of Craven. A Tale of the Fifteenth Century. In Six 
Cantos. By Henry Cook, Author of “ Adrian,” &c. &c. London: 
Parker. 1841. 


Of this poem we a know what to say—whether to encourage the 
author with the hope that he may in time attain excellence in the arduous 
art to which he aspires ; or to advise him at once to cease his court to the 
Muses. So much of the real poetic instinct, and so many inaccuracies, we 
have seldom seen united. Energetic verses and gratingly inharmonious 
rhymes, nervous sentiment, and drivelling common-place, bold imagery and 
incorrect prosody, may often be found within the compass of a few pages. 
In all the mechanical appliances of his art, Mr. Cooper is at fault; and the 
evidence before us is wholly insufficient to enable us to decide whether he 
possesses its more essential qualifications. ‘There is nothing very original in 
the plan of his poem ;—tournaments and jousts, with the death-bed revela- 
tions of old women, have been pretty nearly exhausted of all interest. In 
conception, the character of the Lord of Craven—the proud baron—is good, 
although somewhat inadequately executed. ‘The other characters have little 
to distinguish them ; and the hero is absolutely a milksop. We have every 
wish for Mr. Cook’s success, and none but remy | feelings towards him; but 
he has much yet to learn before we can consider him an accomplished poet. 


The Priest of the Nile: a Tale of Ancient Egypt. By Mrs. CHARLEs 
TINSLEY. 2 vols. Whittaker, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


This is a laudable attempt to illustrate the mythic history of the Egyptian 
Osiris. The writer supposes Sesostris and Osiris to be the same person, and 
has contrived to give much human interest to mythological materials. A 
poetic spirit makes itself felt in every part. 


The Prince Duke and the Page: a Historical Novel. Edited by Lady Lyrron 
BuLweEr. Boone. 1841. 


Here is a novel truly worth reading, and worth remembering,—for it con- 
tains much of the sterling solidity of history, with much of the dazzling bril- 
liancy of romance. Its hero, the Prince Duke, is the illustrious Wallenstein, 
the ae character of Schiller and Coleridge, Dr. Foster, and Colonel 
Mitchel. Lady Bulwer has done herself much credit, by editing such a 
work as this; and the author, whom we imagine to be some young man 
conversant with foreign literature of the German school, has evinced talents 
which, if duly cultivated, will raise him to celebrity. He takes, throughout, 
a more favourable view of Wallenstein’s conduct than the a, of grave 
historians sanction ; but we pardon the flattery, for the sake of the eloquence 
in which it is arrayed. In perusing his eventful career, the reader of this 
work will derive many a brilliant lesson respecting the intricate politics of 
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Germany during the thirty years’ war. We have no room at present for 
analysis of the more particular features of the work, but hope to return to it 
again. Meantime, we cordially recommend it to the attention of the public. 


The Storm, and other Poems. By Francis Bennocu. London: Smith. 
1841. 


Possessed of a delicate temperament, and being capable of appreciating 
the beauties and retaining the music of the chef-d’euvres of our masters of 
song, many conceive an irresistible desire to idle away their leisure hours in 
dallying with the Muses. What to others has been the object of severe study 
and earnest meditation—of nights of watchfulness and days of toil—is to 
them the mere amusement of a moment, begun without previous prepara- 
tion, and continued without care or industry. They write with a certain 
gentlemanly negligence; and if they seldom offend against decorum, never 
take more than the first step towards perfection. In a word, they are 
amateurs, not artists. 

To this class, apparently, belongs Mr. Bennoch. Of him we know nothing 
except from the volume before us; but that contains all the distinguishing 
marks of the species of poetry to which we have above alluded. It is not 
sufficient merely to feel like a poet. Admiring a splendid picture, we may be 
able to conceive a still more magnificent design, and yet be wholly destitute 
of the artistic skill requisite to give our winged imaginings permanent exist- 
ence on the canvass. In like manner, although we may behold a sunset 
with all the emotion of a Milton, we may be unable to describe it even tole- 
rably in verse. No art, even the easiest (and poetry is one of the most 
difficult), can be learnt at leisure. A long so Sg patient applica- 
tion, and dogged determination, are required before we can expect to obtain 
facility in our operations; nor will these alone avail us: we must have a 
perfect knowledge of what has been effected by our predecessors, and a dis- 
tinct understanding that we must do more than they; for if we excel them 
not, we fall inconceivably below them. Only he that initiates has the glory ; 
as his followers have shunned the danger, so are they deprived of hs 
renown. 

Mr. Bennoch has praise-worthily progressed a certain distance in his art ; 
but although entered on the true road, he soon stops short. His poems 
contain the dawnings of excellence, but lack altogether any approach to the 
splendor of perfect day. ‘They are the effusions of a pupil rather than of a 
proficient ; and of a pupil, too, who seems likely ever to remain such. 

The following description at first attracts our attention by means of a 
certain lively dash in the measure ; yet, if analyzed, its images will be found 
to want originality, and perhaps chastity :— 


“ But ah! how vain the wish of man! 
His fairest hope,—his dearest plan,— 
Just when it seems within his power, 
Will vanish like that fatal flower 
Whose beauty charms the human eye, 
But at a touch will fade and die! 
So on that eve—too bright indeed,— 
Old shepherds, weather-wise, could read, 
By some faint streaks that crossed the sky, 
A storm—a dreadful storm was nigh. 
And scarce had Maurice passed the mill, 
And clomb the breath-suspending hill, 
When through the glen on every side 
The gusty wind moaned like a tide, 
And clouds began to overcast 
The sky, and then, in bitter biast, 
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The Spirit of Winter arose on the air, 

With shivering limbs all naked and bare! 

Born in the depths of an Iceland cave, 

Cradled and nursed on a stormy wave. 

He slumbered a season, and then came forth ; 
His steeds were the bitterest winds of the North ; 
A frozen cloud was his whirling car ; 

Darkness and Fear were his heralds of war ; 

His icicle teeth did rattle and shake 

Like a hurtling stone on a frozen lake, 

Or the clattering bones of a gibbetted form, 
That is driven about by the merciless storm ; 

His long skinny arms he waved in the breeze, 
And stripped of their verdure the plants and the trees. 
Wherever he snorted, his withering breath 

All delicate beings crumbled in death ! 

Loud, loud were the shouts of his boisterous mirth, 
As he scattered dismay o’er the smiling earth ; 
The clouds were rent as the storm was driven ; 
He howled and laughed in the face of Heaven! 
From the hills came volumes of drifted snow, 
Choking the rivers and streams below, 

Which gasped for breath as they slowly ran, 
With gurgling sounds like a dying man.” 


This is decidedly the best passage in the book; yet it will scarcely satisfy 
one who has been accustomed to drink at the fountains of Spenser, Shak- 
spere, and Milton. We fancy that Mr. Bennoch has in some portions of his 
poem imitated Scott. Now Scott is the very worst model for imitation. 
We say not this out of any feeling of disrespect to the Border Bard, since 
few poets have won their laurels so well; but because his style of versifica- 
tion, however beautiful under his management, is very apt, in less skilful 
hands, to favour redundancy, andjflatter young authors into the hallucination 
that readiness of word-stringing is gracefulness of expression. Scott wrote 
manly sense and delicate poetry, but his imitators have seldom more than an 
easy flow of rhyme. 

Mr. Bennoch’s minor pieces (with the exception of “The Mourner’s 
Hope,” which is good) are indeed trifles; equally destitute of thought and 
of purpose, still, as is frequently the case with melodious nothings, they are 
sometimes pleasing ; though the pleasure we take in them is very similar to 
the pleasure an infant takes in its rattle. The public mind, now, more than 
ever, demands strong aliment; and will soon altogether refuse the thin milk 
with which in its nonage it was not improperly fed. 


Thomson of Iver on the Heartsease. Edited by W. M‘Locan. London: 
Miller, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1841. 


This is the first number of a series of essays on the prime ornaments of 
the flower-garden, and, if the plan laid down by the editor, and acted upon in 
this first part, is carried out in the subsequent portions, it will prove equally 
valuable to the florist andthe amateur. Each will derive from it amusement, 
and, which is of more importance, each may gain from it much valuable 
information, for every treatise will be written by a florist who has gained the 
prize for the best specimen of the flower which is the subject of it. This 
valuable feature of the work at once sets it far above anything of the kind 
that has been yet attempted; we have here in a narrow compass, and at a 
cheap rate, sound, practical information, such as will enable any one to pro- 
duce the best sort of flowers himself, either in town or in the country, for 
even in the narrow limits of a London life much may be done in the way of 
this pure and healthy occupation. 

N.S.—VOL. VI. 2L 
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The number now before us, as it name imports, is devoted to the Hearts- 
ease, and a very able treatise it is, supplying all, and indeed more than we 
thought could be brought forward on the subject. It is accompanied by an 
excellent coloured engraving of the pansey in its most perfect form,—a form, 
indeed, in which we suspect it is not often seen. The notes by the editor are 
numerous and well selected, showing where and how others have differed 
from the celebrated florists of Iver, or in how far their views have corre- 
sponded with his own. ‘To the ladies, as well as the florists, this work will 
be an acceptable present. 


The Origin, Progress, and present Condition of the Fine Arts in Great Britain 
and Ireland. By W. B. SarsrieLp Tay or, Curator of the Living Model] 
Academy, Translator of M. Meremée’s Work on Oil Painting, Fresco, 
&c. &e. 2 vols. Svo. Whittaker and Co. 


This work is the first, and, indeed, only one, of its class, in which it has 
been attempted to collect, combine, and arrange an historical view of the 
Fine Arts in the British Isles, from the earliest records of their existence 
amongst us down to the present time ;—a task, as many of our readers must 
be well aware, of very considerable difficulty; requiring not only very great 
labour and research, amongst the scattered materials to be sought for in our 
public and private libraries, but also an intimate knowledge of all the sources 
from which the hitherto unpublished modern history of the arts could be 
obtained ; and along with these qualifications, an intimate practical knowledge 
of the arts was absolutely requisite, to enable an author to form a just esti- 
mate of the positive and comparative value of the various species of informa- 
tion obtainable for this purpose, and to select from a great mass of materials 
only those parts which bore directly and clearly upon the various topics to 
be submitted in elucidation of this interesting subject, and for the instruc- 
tion of the public mind. 

Of the qualifications of the author for this “labour of love,” the work 
before us gives very substantial evidence, not only in the surprising number 
of facts which he has brought together in support of his view of the question, 
but for the order and arrangement with which they are distributed through- 
out the work, which prevents any confusion of ideas, and makes the chain 
of circumstances pass on in chronological order, without interruption, from 
the commencement to the completion of the work. 

But these are not the only remarkable points in the character of these 
volumes ; for besides the decided originality of the plan, the author’s views 
of the subject are equall so; he has not followed any leader, nor suffered 
any of the old. established prejudices to influence him in his researches after 
the truth ; and he sustains a very firm yet mild spirit of independent feeling 
throughout, which, although it may not in some instances be at all flattering 
to those who hold opposite views in these matters, yet cannot excite the ill 
will of any but the most narrow-minded and shallow pretenders to knowledge 
in this branch of literature. 

One principal, and, indeed, meritorious object of the author has been to 
excite public attention in favour of the arts and artists of his country; a 
patriotic feeling in which we cordially coincide, and which we should think 
deserves not only the thanks, but the lasting gratitude, of the members of the 
intellectual professions, and the most cordial approbation of all those who 
admire and support the painting, sculpture, and architecture of the British 
Isles. But this worthy purpose is most intelligently put forward, and is 
based upon the absolute merits of the case, and Mr. Taylor argues it asa 
matter of right and justice to the artist, and not on the ground of generosity 
and expediency; which latter motives he considers as not at all applicable 
to the object; and he brings forward many strong arguments founded upon 
well authenticated facts, to show that the talents of our native artists have 
displayed a vigour of imagination, a knowledge of expression, colour, and 
‘effect, with a skill in the more mechanical operations of the art, quite equal 
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to, if not greater than ought to be expected from the confined nature of the 
encouragement which they have hitherto received. 

The manner in which the progress of architecture has been described, is 
one of the most interesting, perspicuous, and correct portions of the work, 
and is further elucidated by diagrams to explain the differences of style be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, early English or Pointed style, the 
Decorated, Perpendicular, and Tudor or Florid styles. ‘These six distinct 
modes or fashions of Architecture are distinctly and technically described in 
the first volume ; and the long-established but extraordinary error of ascribing 
the invention of our noble “ early English” edifices of the Pointed style to 
those barbarians, the Gothic tribes, is completely exposed and refuted. 

The following extracts will convey to our readers q fair view of the manner 
in which this part of the work has been executed :— 


“INTRODUCTION OF THE POINTED STYLE INTO ENGLAND. 


“* Having explained, in the course of this work, the great distinction between 
the debased Roman architecture, properly called Anglo-Saxon, and the 
next style, or Anglo-Norman, the examples of which, though with marked 
features of the same parent, were essentially superior in size and character ; 
we now come to that style, which soon superseded every other, and was the 
deserved favourite of all persons, whether learned or unlearned, for above 
three hundred years, during which period it underwent many changes, but 
they were all transitions—the alterations naturally suggesting themselves 
to the acute and intelligent minds of the eminent and learned men who had 
devoted their chief attention to the cultivation of the arts; and being, from 
their superior education and experience, the most competent judges of what 
was grand and elegant in architecture, they applied themselves, with ardour 
and constancy, to cultivate that art for great national purposes. 

“The earliest authentic example of the pointed style we have in England, 
ig the hospital of St. Cross, (Holy Cross,) near Winchester ; this edifice was 
built in 1136, by Henry of Winchester : this prelate had been a monk in the 
abbey of Clugny ; that Church and monastery had been found too small for 
the great increase of its members ; Hugh, the abbot, found means to obtain 
funds,* and in 1093, he commenced rebuilding the monastery, which, being 
of great extent, was not completed before 1131, just five years before the 
church of St. Cross was commenced by Henry of Winchester ; and as Henry 
had been a resident of Clugny for some time, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he acquired his knowledge of the pointed architecture during his studies in 
that institution. ‘There appears to be in these buildings a great similarity of 
style. ‘The arches which support the naves are pointed, whilst the upper 
arches are semi-circular ; an | in answer to those who have said that the 
pointed style came from the Crusades, it is fair to state, that the Crusades 
did not begin until more than three years after this abbey was commenced, 
It must be observed, however, that the arches of both nave and vestibule at 
Clugny are lofty and pointed, yet these arches spring from Corinthian capi- 
tals of columns and pilasters, which clearly proves that this new method had 
not long been adopted.” . . e e e . 


“ Hitherto the history of the arts in England has not been one of much 
praise or profit to its professors; the trade of war was considered infinitely 
more honourable, although the latter appears to have been little else than 
making free with the lives and properties of others upon a large scale, and to 
these visitations even the artists were often subjected. ‘The vigorous mind 
of the king having restored something like law and order, the public intellect 
soon began to display its wonted energies, and to show that though it had 
been terribly overlaid, it was far from being extinguished. On all sides there 








* “From Alphonso of Castile.”’ 
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arose magnificent cathedrals and splendid abbey-churches, infinitely superior 
to any thing of the kind heretofore seen in England, and vying with the 
finest of their respective classes on the continent. 

“The pointed or ‘ early English’ style of architecture, as it is denominated, 
had about the time of Henry’s* accession been adopted in the new ecclesias- 
tical structures of the first and second classes, but not unmixed with its more 
massive but less elegant precursor’s lineaments; and this not very harmo- 
nious combination continued, though gradually declining in frequency, 
through the reign of Richard I. to John, when the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman styles were entirely laid aside, and never have been resumed. 

“Many of our fine cathedrals of this epoch afford very interesting exam- 
ples of the apparent struggle that must have been then carried on between 
the patrons and architects of the pointed and the round styles ; the latter did 
not give way until a new generation had arisen, who, not having any preju- 
dices in favour of the old massive modes of building, became fascinated with 
the superior appearance of the new method; and also finding, by some ex- 
perience, that though from its elegant forms not promising so much endu- 
rance as the former manner, yet that it possessed the essential quality of 
permanence in at least an equal degree with its ponderous rival, the question 
of preference was finally set at rest. 

“Thus established in the affections of all classes in society, ‘the early Eng- 
lish style’ of ecclesiastical Architecture took its proud station as the leader 
and guardian of the fine arts in England ; under its ample protection, Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, its lovely sisters, found occupation for their intellectual 
energies, and encouragement for the exercise of their genius; a brighter day 
now dawned upon the native English school, which had long struggled for 
existence amidst the storms and gloom of political anarchy, which, with 
occasional though short cessations, had, for centuries, strewed calamity, in 
all its frightful forms, upon the soil of England.” 

“There must have existed at that time, and for some centuries later, a 
union of sentiment among these various classes of artists, a cordiality of 
feeling considerably greater, as it is generally supposed, than could be dis- 
covered in periods far more enlightened: the only point of contention 
amongst them appears to have been one highly honourable to themselves, 
and of the greatest advantage to the arts, and the sciences in connexion with 
them. ‘This great object of their ambition was to elevate the character of 
their respective professions, and to emulate, or if possible to surpass, the 
best efforts of others, without looking upon them in any other light than as 
brethren engaged in the same noble and intellectual pursuits. They cleariy 
perceived that the more cordially they were united in sentiment | feeling 
with each other, the greater likelihood there must be that works of superior 
character would be produced. The glories of art, and of their country, were 
the sole objects that kindled their enthusiasm, and not the sordid conten- 
tions of selfishness; and we need only appeal to the noble structures which 
they have left us in corroboration of these opinions.” 

“The principal public works which were commenced or completed in this 
monarch’s reign were, the cathedrals of Bristol and Canterbury, rebuilt ; 
Carlisle, Norwich, restored, 1171; Peterborough, York, 1160; Rochester, 
Winchester, 1170. These are some of our pointed style, though not un- 
mixed with Anglo-Norman portions, for it was not until after the accession 
of John, 1199, that all the parts of that heavy style were laid aside.” 


With respect to Painting, it appears to have been, like Sculpture, sub- 
ordinate to Architecture until the reign of Henry VIII., when it gained an 
ascendancy, as the other two declined, as the following extract will show.— 





* «Tt may be called the style of the 13th century, being perfect in the early part 
of that time, it merged in the Decorated about the close of that period.’’ 
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HENRY VIII.—THE FLORID STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


“The reign of this sovereign forms altogether a new epoch in the arts, as 
it did in the religion of England; with the latter part of the question, how- 
ever, we have nothing to do, our business is merely to consider Henry’s con- 
duct in reference to the fine arts; and we cannot throw any new light upon 
the moral and political motives and actions of this extraordinary and very 
eccentric sovereign. 

“‘ Henry appears to have had a natural partiality for the arts, but more 
especially for painting. Sculpture and architecture he also encouraged at 
the commencement of his reign; but the creations of the pencil appear to 
have afforded him very high gratification, and to have been the only objects 
which maintained their ascendancy to the last in his capricious een | This 
taste displayed itself most decidedly in the early part of his reign. He made 
liberal offers to Raffael and Primaticcio, inviting them to visit England and 
adorn his palaces with their works ; and Cardinal Wolsey’s influence was em- 
ployed at Rome to promote this desirable object; but unfortunately it could 
not be effected.” 

It was at this period that foreign artists began to be encouraged in England, 
and to interfere seriously against the development of native talents; they 
succeeded each other in great numbers for more than two centuries, and 
absorbed almost the entire of the profits and patronage of the country during 
that time, to the great injury of native talent, which was quite overlaid or 
neglected, through a foolish desire to employ foreign, though often inferior, 
artists. 

Mr. Taylor, who expresses, justly, an indignant feeling on this important 
subject, has given a long list of their names and merits, to show how com- 
pletely they blocked out our native artists from all participation in public 
favour; but he states that he has not given one half of those foreigners’ 
names in his possession, “as it would be a mere loss of time ;” and enough 
has been done to prove that unnatural state of the public taste, which, but 
for the indisputable facts produced, would at this time appear incredible. 

The efforts of Charles I. to lay a good foundation for the arts and sciences 
in Britain, are very remarkable, though until now quite unknown to the 
public. From thence to the reign of George II., the downward course of the 
arts is traced with great precision, and the foreign charlatans, Kneller, the 
Riccis, Vanbrugh, &c. in the arts, are described with truth and humour. 


“ WILLIAM III. (1688 to 1705) 


“* An entirely new vista in the arts now opens to our view,—a complete revo- 
lution in politics, religion and the arts; from a sybarite system of courts, to 
strict order, and even sternness of purpose. The successful hero of nume- 
rous battles, all fought in defence of the political existence of his native 
country, the dearest liberties of England, and the independence of Europe— 
depending upon bis own resources, and, as Mr. Walpole justly says, ‘ not 
content to acquire glory by proxy,’—he had no leisure, like his antagonist,* 
to preside over the registers of his fame. William fought his own battles, in- 
stead of choosing mottoes for the medals that recorded them ; he could have 
no time, even if he had inclination, to turn his thoughts to the arts that 
adorn civilization, and give one of its greatest charms to social life. The 
queen appears to have felt much more interest about them than her warlike 
husband ; there was not, however, much encouragement at court for artists, 
but a desire to possess pictures had extended itself throughout society, whilst 
judgment and taste in the arts had not at all improved. Nothing can demon- 
strate this better than the simple fact, that Kneller took the lead, and kept 





* “ Louis XIV., whose wild ambition caused the greater portion of Europe to be 
frightfully devastated by war, never trusted his sacred person within the range of 
shot or shell."’ 
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it for nearly half a century. ‘To those who are highly conversant in the arts, 
this fact will be conclusive of the extraordinary famine of talent or judgment 
that must at that time have visited Europe. In no age of art, or under any 
circumstances, could Kneller have been a great artist ; his highest title would 
have been ‘a tolerable clever portrait painter ;’ and even this only when he 
did his best, which was rarely the case in proportion to the quantity which 
he produced. Yet this man was unrivalled here in the arts; this star of the 
fourth magnitude entirely out-shone all the other stars pictorial in the 
northern hemisphere. Yet his best works do not display any of the higher 
qualities of portraiture ; and his worst, of which there is a numerous class, 
are but mediocre as works of art; nowhere does his pencil display the clear, 
full, and natural combination of tints which we see in the works of Rubens, 
Vandyck, Rembrandt, or Reynolds, and many of the Dutch and Flemish 
masters, and as compared to the Italian Bea he is still in a worse condi- 
tion; yet we find that his father, who was chief surveyor of Lubeck, placed 
him in Bol’s studio at Amsterdam ; he had also instructions from Rembrandt 
and Frank Hals, he resided two or three years at Venice, and at Rome was 
admitted into the schools of Bernini and Carlo Maratti: but all this instruc- 
tion, which would have called great energies into action had they existed in 
the mind, only produced the chequered style, which we either approve or 
despise in his pictures, according to the treatment which their author has 
bestowed upon them.” 

“Even his great panegyrist, Walpole, says of him ‘that he united the 
highest vanity, with the most consummate negligence of character; at least, 
where he offered one picture to fame, he sacrificed twenty to lucre: and he 
met with customers of so little judgment, that they were fond of being painted 
by a man, who would gladly have disowned his works the moment they were 
paid for.’ It is true, however, that he painted some good portraits, but it 
was only those persons of sense, spirit, or influence, who would not have his 
bad ones: as, for instance, the beauties of King William’s court, and the 
British admirals of the same reign, all at Hampton Court.” 


Mr. Taylor then describes the slow and very gradual recovery of the 
arts from their lethargic state during four successive reigns, until their grand 
development in the reign of George III., whom the author justly designates 
as “the Father of the Arts in Britain,’ and enters into a detail, which is 
highly interesting, to show the various means which were successively 
adopted by that monarch, as well as by enlightened nobleman, gentlemen, 
and the English artists of that period, to place the arts and their professors 
in the proper and elevated rank to which their intellectual qualities entitle 
them in civilized nations. 


“ Having, with no small labour, been enabled to lay before our readers, a 
succinct, and, it is hoped, a clear view of the progress of the arts in England, 
with a list of the principal artists, whether natives or foreigners, who prac- 
tised in this country, from the earliest authentic records up to this time, we 
now arrive at an epoch in the history of the arts, which is totally different 
from any of those by which it was preceded. Hitherto, their gloomy path 
has been occasionally illumined by brilliant, but transient lights, which 
excited hope only to increase the bitterness of disappointment; there was 
nothing steady, nothing consecutive in the pursuit or encouragement of art: 
it might be, and has been, compared to a chain, ‘the chain of English art.’ 
All we have, however, been able to discover of this chain are the detached 
links, some of them doubtless extremely valuable; and could they have been 
joined together, would have been as lasting and useful as they were bril- 
liant: but such a desirable circumstance did not take place. There was not 
any attempt made to promote a continuity of purpose amongst the artists, 
ar, indeed, any thing like unity of action, for the purpose of promoting and 
giving permanency to whatever principles of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
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tecture were known and practised in England, from the time when that 
noble race of English architects were obliged, from various causes in the 
time of Henry VIII., to break up their communities in England, and which 
had previously been academies of the arts, wherein the best principles of 
these professions were combined and disseminated by the union of many 
persons of talent in one social band, governed and directed by one great 
master mind, in whose superior sagacity, experience, and probity, all reposed 
the most perfect confidence. In these instances, we have the undeniable 
proofs of the advantages which the arts derive from well selected and har- 
monious communities of artists being cordially united for the purposes of 
instruction and improvement ; but until the reign of George III., no attempt 
was made since the time of Charles I. to assemble in one regular body the 
men of acknowledged talent who were in good reputation. ‘This great over- 
sight was principally, if not entirely, occasioned by the strange neglect of 
successive governments, and their still more surprising and unnatural pre- 
ference for every thing that had the stamp of foreign art, whether it had, or 
had not, any merit. 

“That many of the foreign artists who came to England in the above 
period were men of excellent and various endowments in art, we have 
already given our testimony. Several of these artists realized fortunes in 
England, which they retired to enjoy on the continent, but 


* Another and another still succeeds ;’ 


and thus it was from the commencement of the period above mentioned to 
the time at which we have just now arrived. e arts were progressing 
downwards gradually, and not very slowly, from the termination of King 
Charles the First’s reign, through all the succeeding governments, until those 
of Queen Anne and King George I., when they had descended so low, even 
in the hands of most of the foreign adventurers, that they could not go any 
further in that direction, except by being altogether annihilated. 

“This unhappy state of things arose from two very adequate causes ; these 
were, neglect on one hand, and very injudicious patronage on the other: to 
these circumstances the rapid degeneracy of the art bas been with great 
justice attributed. There were, at that time, British minds as nobly formed, 
of as fine a texture, and endowed with as decided energies, and elevated 
notions in art, as exist at the present day, or, perhaps, as ever did exist in 
any other nation: there was the marble quarry, there the golden ore, but 
deeply buried under an enormous load of that prejudice already alluded to, 
and its consequence, ‘neglect.’ To encourage the cultivation of English 
art and artists, was not then ‘fashionable ;’ the anti-English prejudice had 
been so thoroughly imbibed by our people of rank and wealth, that they 
believed, unreflectingly of course, that to attempt establishing any national 
system for that purpose, would only be a waste of time and means, and, in 
fact, nothing more than a practical absurdity. A few very brilliant and 
honourable exceptions to this unjust and unhappy feeling, we have already 
had the high gratification of recording, and that pleasure is likely to be con- 
siderably increased, by the addition of names and titles of persons equally 
as dear to the arts, and as true lovers of their country and its native talents, 
as the most estimable, high-minded, and intellectual of those gifted men, 
who were the champions of British art in the dreary season of its adversity. 
¥or the promulgation of the monstrous doctrines of ‘ British incapacity for 
the arts,’ we are especially indebted to the ingenious reveries of the Abbés 
Winkelman and Du Bos, and the no less fantastic conceits of the President 
oe On this subject they have put forth the most erroneous and 
even ridiculous assumptions, and: from their false position they dogmatize 
with a solemnity which is perfectly amusing. We may smile now, it is true, 
at the ‘ponderous levity’ of those pious priests, and the more plausible 
though not less absurd philosophisings of the worthy baron on this subject ; 
but empirical and void of intelligence as their observations are, we will not 
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suppose them guilty of wilfully perverting the truth. Their dreams, how- 
ever, did serious mischief in their day, and were for a long time among the 
causes that helped to retard the progress of the arts in England. For these 
writers, strange to say, found British travellers, even those of rank and 
wealth, and who ought to have been better informed, giving their assent, 
probably without examination, to the crude assumptions of these authors, 
whose general learning and ability we do not call in question. 

“With their enemies, the British people know very well how to deal ; 
it is the management of their friends that has always been to them the most 


‘difficult task. The visions of the foreign writers above-named would have 


been soon interpreted, and their fallacies exposed, if the readers of those 
essays had exercised their common sense in examining the grounds of these 
gratuitous accusations against the intellectual capabilities of the English 
people: this not having been done, afforded strong presumptive evidence of 
the general correctness of those calumnies. But British capacity has in 
time vindicated itself from the aspersions of interested strangers and their 
travelled abettors. Leaving, therefore, this ungracious and ungrateful sub- 
ject, which lay directly in our way, and upon which we were necessarily 
obliged to tread, however gently, we shall now return to one much more 
congenial to our own feelings, and, we trust, more gratifying and useful to 
our readers.” 

The author then proceeds to describe the origin of the Exhibition, the 
Royal Academy, the British Institution, the Architectural Societies, Academy 
for the Study of the Living Models, of the Royal Hibernian and Royal Scot- 
tish Academies of the Arts. In the course of these descriptions, many cir- 
cumstances of interest, connected with the leading British artists, come in 
incidentally, and relieve the more descriptive parts of the narrative; and a 
sketch of the public and private galleries belonging to the nation, the 
sovereign, and the friends of art, closes agreeably the second volume. 

The style of the work, as we think our extracts will show, is easy and 
natural, and the language well chosen to express clearly the various subjects 
of which it is composed; but it is to us a subject of regret that some parts 
of the work should be so much condensed as they evidently are. This is a 
fault we have rarely to complain of, though the opposite one is not uncom- 
mon. The author has, in fact, crowded into two volumes a body of informa- 
tion that might well have been dilated into three volumes, for it is clear 
enough that Mr. Taylor possesses a redundancy of information which the 
limited size of the work did not permit him to produce, or perhaps he found 
that his object, that of diffusing correct information on the arts extensivel 
throughout society, would have , San disappointed if he had made the wo 
more expensive; but, at all events, it is the only com and authentic 
record of the History of the Fine Arts in the British Empire. It is dedicated 
by permission to the President and Governors of the British Institution, Pall 

all, an association of noblemen and gentlemen, whose knowledge of the 
arts and of literature is of the highest order. 

A Lecture on the Writings, Prose and Poetical, and the Character, Public and 
Personal, of John Milton. Delivered at several Metropolitan Literary 
Institutions. By Aurrep A. Fry, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inpn. London: 
Hooper. 

This lecture would be commendable, were not its style so singularly in- 
elegant. The opinions expressed in it of Homer are decidedly wrong. 

The Golden Rules of Life, selected from the Works of the best Authors, Ancient 
and Modern. By the Author of “A Voice from the Poison Palaces.” 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 

Exceedingly well compiled. 

Many other books stand over -for review; but we will clear off all our old 
scores next month. 
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